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Send for your booklet today. It is illustrated 
and contains suggestions for nature study, 
social science, etc. 


Junior Arts and Activities 
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PRICE 
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Our 


SOUTH AMERICAN 


Neighbors 


This year schools throughout the country will 
be studying South American customs and 
traditions and will be stressing the good 


neighbor theme in their activities. 








OUR NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON FOLKWAYS AND 
RECREATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


In this listing, sources of information are classified 
under such headings as General References, 
Dances, Music, Drama, Costumes, Parties, Games, 
Flags and Coats of Arms, and Foods. 

















To aid teachers, recreation workers, and club 
leaders itj:their search for source material on 
the folkways ‘and recreation of South Ameri- 
can ;tountrés,: the National Recreation Asso- 


ciation’ has’ présdred two bulletins: 
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A PAN .- AMERICAN CARNIVAL 


$.25 


Dedicated to Joseph Lee, this bulletin is full of suggestions for 
South American customs and forms of recreation which may 
readily be adapted for use in programs on playgrounds and at 
recreation centers the year ‘round. Here is an invaluable 
source of information which everyone planning parties and 
recreation events with a South American flavor will wish to have. 
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How to get the best art teaching 
helps to use in your class this year 


Use this big book of tested 





LIST OF 17 CHAPTERS 
LOADED WITH IDEAS 
READY TO HELP YOU 


1. 
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Drawing . . . Objects, Trees, Land- 
scapes 
. Drawing . . . Birds, Animals, People 


Torn and Cut Paper Work 


Painting and Color 


. Illustration and Blackboard Drawing 


. Modeling and Pottery 


Design . . . The Design Unit 
Design . . . The Application 
Posters 


. Lettering and Booklet Making 
- Holiday Projects 


Toys and Woodwork 
Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 


. Home and Garden 


Puppets and Stagecraft 


. Picture Study and Nature Study 
- Schoolroom Helps 


art teaching helps 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY NOW! 


The ART TEACHER 
by Pedro J. Lemos 


No waiting . . . get the book at once, 
but pay for it as you use it, in only 
four convenient monthly installments. 


Imagine having in your hands ready for im- 
mediate use in your school work a big book of 
492 pages .. . 388 of them being illustrations, 
giving you the most successful lessons which 
other teachers have discovered. Think of the 
time it saves you in preparing your work. When 
you need art ideas you find taem quickly in THE 
ART TEACHER. 


This book becomes your working library of school art. Shows results with 
all art mediums . . . pen, pencil, crayon, water color, tempera, clay, paper, 
cloth, needlework, woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas are shown which help 
in teaching health, civics, geography, and history. Shows you how to stretch 
your art supplies by using economical material, such as newspaper, tin cans, 
corks, old suit boxes, and so on. 

Special plan to help you use THE ART TEACHER while paying for it in four 
easy, convenient payments . . . $1.00 puts the book in your hands immediately, 


you begin to use it at once... then for four months you send just $2.00 per 
month ... a total of $9.00. 


Cash price of $8.00 if payment is sent with order 
1 nen ER 


MAIL COUPON NOW — Pay as you use book 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 1491 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


( Enclosed is $1.00 . . . Please send the big 492-page book, ART TEACHER ... After ten 


days I will send $7.00 or accept your Budget Plan or I will return the book postpaid, and 
my $1.00 will be refunded. 


Se THE. CHICAGO PUBLIC, TE ro 
I oo cacnsnantats ELLA .FLAGG YOUNG Re 
a a ah ON STATE 
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| 0 Enclosed is $8.00... in full. 
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Different 


THE NEW 
CORALITE BEADS 


at 10c per BAG 
Are the Craft Sensation of the Year 


Let pupils create beautiful coralite 
jewelry — bracelets, pins, rings, 
necklaces—by stringing these gay, 
colorful beads. One bag makes a 
long necklace or several bracelets, 
pins, or rings. 


Send for our 
new 92 page 
catalog J-9 


OSBORN BROS. 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 











Ready to Use - Master Copies 





READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ......-..--- 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 


ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade .......-.--- 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS— 
60 Pages — Each Grade .......+..-- 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 


SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 
32 Pages — Each Unit .......---+--- 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer ) ' ’ 
Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) {| 7 5c each 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) | 1.00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) as 

Adventure Trails (Grade 4) f each 
Exploring Today (Grade 5-6) 


MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

Master Achievement Tests are arranged in 
book form; one each for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8. Each book contains 2 complete sets of 
tests in the following subjects: Arithmetic, 
Reading, English, Spelling, Geography, History, 
and Science. Price $1.00 Each Grade. 


Send for Complete Cutalogue 


Hayes School Publishinglo. 


713 NORTH AVENLE 
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Gentlemen: 


Can you send me examination copies 
of Book I and Book II of ACTIVITIES 
ON PARADE? Please send me, also, 
the circular describing your plan. Be- 
fore bringing these books to the atten- 
tion of our teachers, I should like to 
examine them myself. 


—Illinois supervisor. 


You may be sure that we were happy 
to comply with this supervisor’s request. 
We immediately sent her the copies she 
requested. 

We should like to suggest, also, that 
she allow some of the children to review 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE. Once she 
has their favorable reaction — and we 
know that’s what it will be — she will 
be convinced that ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE is exactly suited to the needs 


of her teachers. 


Dear Editor: 


We are teachers of a two-room district 
school. We feel our perusal and ac- 
ceptance of the suggestions, posters, and 
projects of our group of excellent mag- 
azines — and JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES is one—help keep us near 


“city school” standards of activity. 


—NMichigan teachers 


One of the facts of which we are 
proud is that JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES finds wide aceptance in 
both rural and city schools. We are 
especially glad that rural schools can 
use our magazine because it helps to 
ease the burden of the teachers there 
who have not the facilities for planning 
programs, units, and extensive projects. 


Since so many of the prominent peo- 
ple of America have come from rural 
areas and have attended rural schools, 
we can only deduce that teachers there 
have done a splendid work. We should 
like to salute the teachers of rural 
schools! 


* SL 








ARCHERY — WOODCRAFT 
Headquarters for tools, materials, 
ideas. Projects our specialty. Write 
today for New ‘42 Catalog. 
x i J. C. LARSON & CO. 


No. Wacker Drive—180-G—Chicago, Il. 





Dear Editor: 

I like JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES very much. I made a lovely proj- 
ect out of the suggestion in the March 
number—‘Signs of Spring.” I took 
the children’s work with me to our con- 
vent where many of the Sisters are 
attending vacation courses. The work is 
displayed in the classroom. 

—Sister M. L., Kentucky teacher. 

If you still have the results of your 
project, Sister, we should like very 
much to see them, also. Several teachers 
have sent us posters which the children 
made during that particular study. 

Many teachers, also, write to tell us 
how much they use and enjoy Mr. Rice’s 
articles on progressive arts. Since Mr. 
Rice is an art supervisor who comes 
into contact with children in all grade 
levels, he is in a position to understand 
the specific problems which teachers 
have in this field. If you have any per- 
plexities in connection with art in your 
classes, Mr. Rice will be very glad to 
try to help you. You may address him 


in care of JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. 


We wonder if teachers have ever tried 
applying the projects designed for 
other levels to their own classes. This 
can be done successfully if a little of 
the teacher’s well-known ingenuity is 
used. 

For example, the museum project— 
written for intermediate grades—may, 
with a few changes, become a very vital 
unit for the upper or primary grades. 
We should like to feel that teachers 
make these small alterations and use all 
types of projects in their classes. 











fo. YOUNG PEOPLE 
See Page 45 
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Here is what JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES presents 


in the Septem- 


ber issue. Now, turn to page 45 and read our message about ACTIVITIES 
ON PARADE—the children’s editions. See how you can achieve more 
from projects in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES when they are in 


the hands of every child in your class. 


THE FATHER OF THE 
AMERICAN NAVY 


John Paul Jones was born in Kirkcudbridghtshire. 
Scotland in 1747. He sailed from Scotland at the age 
of twelve and after many exploits came to be famous. 
The Continental Congress sought his help and he 
served with the American Navy in such a way as to 
merit deservedly the title “Father of the American 


avy. 

After the Revolutionary War, John Paul Jones ac- 
cepted a position as Rear Admiral of the Russian navy 
under the Empress Catherine. 

In 1792 he died in Paris. He now rests in a tomb 
at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

(For further details about John Paul Jones, see page 46.) 
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‘NATIONAL DEFENSE -.- - 


On the street corner—in meeting places—on the front pages of all our 
daily newspapers—over the radio—from morning to night we hear and read 
about national defense. “Build our defenses!” “Increase production of guns, 
tanks, munitions, planes!” “Build for the defense of our nation!” 


The defense of these United States is vitally important. Let me repeat for 
you the last sentence of the American’s Creed: 


“I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my country to love it, to sup- 
port its constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to 
defend it against all enemies.” 


A nation’s strength lies in its people and in the quality of their thinking. 


Now let's get right down to cases on this defense business. Aren't we 
overlooking the most important factor in defense—not only for the present, 
but for all times? It is the very boys and girls—the children in your class- 
rooms. No, it is not a defense of machine guns and bullets created to kill— 
but a defense created to live and help live, by everlastingly reflecting good, 
truth, love, faith, and the unselfish and sincere desire to help our neighbors 
to a better understanding—thus building a defense so strong that greed and 
hate and its allies will never penetrate it. This can and must be done through 
our boys and girls. 


Children need a leader to help them become sound and spiritually fit. 
In this, they must have your daily guidance. They look to you for strength, 
character, and understanding. They are with you so much of the time that 
you can expect them to acquire much the same attitudes and thoughts as 
your own. So it is up to you to see that children think the right way. As 
these children grow, they will draw strength and character from the good 
things you have taught them. Through your daily contact with your boys 
and girls, break down all feeling of differences in creed, race, and financial 
standing. Help them to know and to understand the Golden Rule—"Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” Demonstrate how this applies 
to them in their daily actions. 


Tear down those fences which surround each individual that, through 
your guidance, the boys and girls may reflect goodness and kindness and 
helpfulness. This accomplished with each new group of children, there will 
be a defense greater than the power of all the bullets. 


Teacher, helping others to awaken to all this is in itself a priceless 
privilege. 


. . . Editor 











In Autumn every great big tree 
Looks like a circus tent to me, 


The leaves that turn and twist in air 
Are acrobats performing there. 


And each gay leaf that capers down 
Is a painted red or yellow clown. 


And on the ground grotesque leaves dance 
And bow and frisk and hop and prance 


Like oddest beasts that ever grew — 
Wee elephant, zebra, kangaroo— 


All doing tricks, now fast and faster, 
Led by the wind. the circus master. 


This is greatest show of any i 
And to see it doesn’t cost a penny. ° 


—Ethel King _ 
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GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF NATURE 
INSTRUCTION 


1. It is important to encourage de- 
sirable attitudes toward nature subjects. 
The natural curiosity of children should 
be developed into habits of observation, 
inquiry, recognition, and discrimina- 
tion. 

2. It is desirable gradually to ac- 
cumulate information. Facts of the 
greatest interest and need to the chil- 
dren should be selected and presented 
slowly. A little knowledge learned well 
is satisfying and lasting. 

3. One of the major objectives is 
to inspire the pupils with appreciation 
of the beauties and wonders of the vast 
realm of nature. Realization of the joy 
of nature study is exceedingly impor- 
tant if this study is to carry over to 
the leisure time of later years. 

4. Conservation, another objective, 
is closely allied with appreciation. The 
individuals who keenly appreciate ani- 
mal and plant life realize the impor- 
tance of protecting and conserving it. 


WHY THIS PARTICULAR TYPE OF 
VISUAL AID WAS CHOSEN 

1. Because the world in which the 
modern child lives is so sophisticated, 
there is great danger that the child will 
lose his wonder and reverence. 

2. Because the wrong type of radio 
program, the wrong type of motion 
picture show, undesirable comics, and 
many cheap forms of commercial en- 
tertainment so crowd in on the child’s 
consciousness that he is apt to lose sight 
of the natural wonders about him. 

3. Because modern homes are so 
organized that a child has little en- 
couragement to develop his power of 
appreciation of the beauty, the magni- 
tude, and the significance of nature. 

4. To help the child see that life 
is a continuous process and that he is 
only a link in the great creative force. 

5. Since the development of the 
ability to use constructively one’s leisure 
time is a fundamental objective of the 
modern school, a nature study activity 
fosters this ability through arousing 
the child’s interests in making seed, 
stone, shell, rocks, and other collections. 
Through this activity the teacher hopes 
to arouse and stimulate an interest in 
nature study that will lead to later 


The 


SCHOOL MUSEUM 7 


by 
LEONA DOSS 
Austin, Texas 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


“Sensory experiences constitute the 
basis of a child’s educational pattern. 
The eye, the ear, the sense reactions 
to daily experiences are the warp and 
woof of the pattern.”—John Dewey, 
N. E. A. Proceedings, 1934, p. 745. 

« 
science hobbies and _ leisure-time 
activities. 
STARTING THE MUSEUM 

It took only a slight suggestion from 
the teacher to start a flow of interesting 
and curious objects—children every- 
where regardless of age, love to bring 
things to their teacher. So many things 
came in that, naturally the question 
arose: “Where shall we put them?” 
Some orange crates were immediately 
available from the lunchroom across 
the hall. 

The arrangement of shelves was vis- 
ualized and worked out by the teacher 
and followed by the children in build- 
ing the museum. The outside of the 
shelves is old ivory, while the inside 
is apple green. 

Since the modern trend in teaching 
is built around the study of environ- 
mental factors, all types of specimens 
were made to play their parts in lay- 
ing a broad foundation for future study. 
Many new terms were learned and a 
more critical attitude was developed 
by close observation. 

Here are some questions that the 
children asked: 

How do moths differ from butterflies? 

Isn’t a caterpillar a worm? 

What is the difference between a 
cocoon and chrysalis? 

Is it safe to pick up a caterpillar? 

Why can’t a cricket fly? 

Where does the tadpole’s tail go? 

(The types of questions asked de- 
pends upon the age of the group.) 

CONTENTS OF THE MUSEUM 

SEEDS 

A shelf was devoted to Seed Houses, 
those seeds which are inclosed in a shell 
or covering. Seeds brought by the chil- 
dren were: peanuts, pecans, cherry pits, 
apricot stones, bean pods, poppy seed 











“shakers,” catalpa beans, peach stones, 
almond and Brazil nuts, and maple 
keys. 

A chart was the outgrowth of this 
study. Seeds from the Seed House were 
placed in small cellophane bags and 
glued to the chart with the appropriate 
label underneath. 

Other types of seeds collected and 
studied were: Fly Away: dandelion, 
milkweed, and maple keys; Roll Away: 
pecan and acorn; Steal-a-Ride: cockle- 
bur, Spanish needle, and grass bur. 


VERBAL AIDS USED WITH THIS 
SEED ACTIVITY 
The children read poems and stories 
about seeds. They matched printed 
names with real objects. Oral discus- 
sions between teacher and pupils were 
held. 
NESTS 
Dirt dauber nests 
Bird’s nests 
Wasp nests 
VERBAL AIDS. USED WITH THIS 
ACTIVITY 
Pictures of baby birds and _ their 
homes supplied by a manufacturer of 
sewing machines; lantern slides of baby 
birds and their nests (University of 
Texas Extension Department), and 
other pictures were used. 


BULBS AND POTATO 
Onion 
Narcissus 
Sweet Potato 
(Verbal Aids in the form of ques- 
tions, readings, and discussions were 
used with all the topics in the museum 
unit.) 
VISUAL AIDS USED 
Pictures in magazines and in seed 
catalogs were employed in this section 
as in the others. 
MARINE SHELLS 
Many shells gathered by the children 
on trips to the seashore were contrib- 
uted to the museum. These included 
conch shells, mussel shells, sand dol- 
lars, several varieties of snail shells, 
star fish, clam shell, crab shells, sea 
fan, bleeding tooth snail, and rice 
shells. 
ROCKS 
Milk granite 
Marble 


Limestone 
Sandstone 
Flint rocks 





Collecting rocks is a very fascinating 
activity for children. Beauty of form 
and color as well as of structure is of 
interest to them. 


BARKS 

Pieces of bark were collected by the 
children and these given the appro- 
priate labels. 

VERBAL AIDS USED 

Children learned that barks vary in 
thickness, color, and surface. Some are 
smooth and thin while others are thick 
and rough. A discussion of how bark 
is useful to man brought out the fact 
that some barks are used for medicine. 


CACTI 
Five different specimens of cacti were 
collected. 


SPATTER LEAF PRINTS 

For many children the most interest- 
ing method of studying the shape of a 
leaf is by spatter work. Spatter prints 
of leaves are most delightful to make. 

INTERESTING THINGS 

One shelf was devoted to miscel- 
laneous collections, such as toadstools, 
pine cones, cotton boles, devil’s-horns, 
pussy willows, lichens, mosses, dried 
ferns, and petrified wood. 

MOUNTED INSECTS 

There was a plaque of mounted in- 
sects donated by a little girl who had 
collected them during the summer. 

VERBAL AIDS USED 

The insects in the mount were dis- 
cussed and studied. A discussion of 
harmful insects and helpful insects 
brought out facts characteristic of each 
specimen. 

CHRYSALISES AND COCOONS 

Wooley bear Monarch 


VISUAL AIDS USED 
Mounted insects (see above). 
Lantern slide 164, “Butterflies that 

Flutter By,” University of Texas Divi- 
sion of Extension. 

Flat pictures of butterflies. 

FIELD TRIPS 

Field trips gave the teacher an 
excellent opportunity to teach apprecia- 
tion and conservation by actual demon- 
stration. The children were shown that 
they needed actually only one speci- 
men of a plant, and that some should 
not be picked at all. On these trips 
a large basket with a good strong 
handle was carried along. Into this 
basket were placed shells, seeds, leaves, 
berries, seed pods, and all specimens 
picked by the children. 

Excursions are most important in an 
activity program of this sort. The 
world is complex and many children 
are limited in their environment and 
experience. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The equipment employed in making 
this simple museum should delight any 
budget-maker’s heart. The covering is 
orange building paper. Many pictures 
were consulted for ideas for the marine 
garden shown on walls of the museum. 

While only a small beginning has 
been made in the working out of this 
unpretentious museum, the teacher feels 
that valuable beginnings in attitudes 
have been made. In natural history 
and biology these have been made 
through fungi, wood samples, bark, 
pressed flowers, weeds, seeds, herbs, 
mosses, lichens, ferns; in the animal 
world, through insects, shells, corals, 
nests, fur, birds; in the field of geog- 
raphy and geology, through rocks, 
fossils, and minerals. A Rock Study 
Club is to be formed whereby these 
children can exchange rocks with 
children in other states. 

SOME INTERESTING ACTIVITIES 
IN CONNECTION WITH THIS UNIT 

In the picture of the newly made 
museum shelves you will notice a sec- 
tion marked “Books.” Besides the 
nature study books which are placed 
there, the children will want to make 
notebooks of the various topics, bind 
them suitably, and add them to the 
collection of data about the things in 
the museum. 

Groups of boys and girls choose 
subjects and study them, gathering all 
the data, making charts, drawing dia- 
grams and sketches, and completing the 
group notebooks with covers designed 
to fit their subjects as suggested on page 
12. The finished notebooks serve the 
present class and continue to be useful 
long after the children have left 
elementary grades. 

A terrarium is an excellent means 
of demonstrating and learning graphi- 
cally about plants found in the vicinity 
of the school. We have suggested a 
miniature garden and directions for 
making it appear on page 11. But here 
are a few hints regarding placement 
of the plants in the terrarium. On the 
wooden bottom first spread a_ sheet 
of tin then scatter small stones to 
cover the floor of the garden. Over 
these spread a layer of good, moist 
earth. Then place the plants which the 
children have gathered on their field 
trips. Artistic arrangement is necessary 
so that the completed garden may pre- 
sent a pleasing effect. Tall plants may 
be placed in the middle (smaller 
groups arranged around them) or the 
larger ferns and other plants may be 
put at the sides. However, since the 
opening is to be circular, we suggest 
the former arrangement. Be sure that 


enough ground was collected around 
the roots of the plants when they were 
gathered in the woods. Over the earth 
and around the roots of the plants 
place attractive pieces of moss. Then 
sprinkle the garden so that it is moist 
(not wet!) and place the top on it. 
No further care for several months 
should be necessary because the water 
instead of evaporating condenses around 
the sides and top of the case. 

A final project: no museum is com- 
plete without the cycles of the plants 
and animals represented therein. Since 
it is usually not possible for a small, 
classroom museum to contain speci- 
mens of leaves, insects, and other spe- 
cies in all their phases; groups of pupils 
can make charts of these cycles to add 
interest and information to the class- 
room museum. Seed charts showing 
the seed, its germination, the seedling, 
the plant, etc., are excellent. Descrip- 
tions of fungi—mushrooms and toad- 
stools—can be made into informative 
charts. The life cycle of moths and 
butterflies is another important subject 
for a museum chart. We have given 
additional suggestions on page 10. 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Wild Flowers at a Glance—King. 

Butterflies of America—Tozzine. 

Blue Book of Buds of America—Ash- 
brook. 

Green Book of Birds of America— 
Ashbrook. 

Red Book of Birds of America—Ash- 
brook. 

Talking Leaves: How to Identify 
American Leaves—Julius King, Hunter 
Pub. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Red Book of Birds of America, Book 
I—King. 

Blue Book of Birds of America, Book 
II—King. 

Yellow Book of Birds of America, 
Book J1I—King. 
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To make this garden, wood from apple 
crates, glass, two strips of quarter round, cello- 
phane, and a few brads are needed. The 
finished case may be painted with enamels or 
varnished as desired. 

Determine the size of the front and back of 
the case. Then cut four smaller, oblong pieces 
of wood for the sides, bottom, and top. Cut 
circles of wood from the front and back pieces. 
Glue or nail the sides and boitom to the back. 
Then fasten a piece of cellophane slightly 
larger than the wood to the bottom and sides. 
The overlap is left under the glass which is 
now fastened with small brads to the back 
of the case. The glass should be cut to fit the 
inside of the back and front after the sides 
have been attached. Nail the quarter round 
as shown on the illustration. 

After the garden has been arranged inside, 
place the top over it and finish the outer 
surface in the manner desired. 
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CRAYON ETCHING 














by 
SISTER MARY DIGNATA, O.S-F. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


These crayon etchings differ from 
the familiar type because in the first 
step, Figure (1), different colors of 
crayons are used instead of only one 
color. Black crayon, a heavy coating. 
is then placed over, Figure (2); the 
design is traced, Figure (3); and finally, 
with a sharp instrument the black is 


scraped away leaving various colors 
showing through. 

Cover the etching with cellophane 
and bind the edges with scotch tape. 


SCOTCH TAPE 
AROUND EDGES 
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SIGHT READING A NEW SONG 
/ veninnitins 


Grades 


The teacher in the intermediate grades 
has a more complicated problem to 
solve in the music class than has the 
primary teacher. The latter is safe in 
assuming that her classes know little 
if any theory at the beginning of the 
year; the former supposes that her 
group have had some education in 
music. 

In order to determine how much of 
this theory has been retained, it is wise 
to give some drills or board checkups 
on theory and ear-training. (For such 
procedures, note the drills suggested in 
the October 1940 Junior Arts and 
Activities.) With the information ob- 
tained in this informal testing, the 
teacher will know where to begin her 
instruction. 

If the children are backward, they 
may need a thorough review of the 
sight reading process (as explained in 
the November 1940 Junior Arts and 
Activities). If the group contains a 
number of children who are new to 
the system, such a review is also 
valuable. Progress in music education 
must be measured by the achievement 
of the group rather than by the level 
of learning attained by individuals. 

With the average group, the first part 
of the year is often spent in the review 
of fundamentals in theory and the learn- 
ing of a number of seasonal rote songs. 
These serve a double purpose; they re- 
vive the class interest in music and pro- 
vide a medium through which the 
teacher is able to stress phrasing, enun- 
ciation, and quality of tone. During 
the summer many children forget what 
they have learned about producing a 
pleasing tone. 

If the fundamentals in theory, ear- 
training, and sight reading have been 
mastered by the group, the teacher is 
ready to introduce new procedures. In 
the third grade these are simple, 
directed by the teacher, and closely 
checked. Fourth and fifth grade pro- 
cedures aim especially at developing 
self-confidence, self-reliance, and_ini- 
tiative. How can that be done by sight- 
reading drills? 

As usual, every class should begin 
and end with a familiar song. After 
the opening song, the teacher says, 
“Open your books to page —.” 

The teacher naturally has analyzed 
the song before class to determine its 
difficulties and its suitability for her 
group as to subject, range of key, and 
problems presented. 

“Read the words to yourselves first.” 
If the class contains many poor readers, 











by 
LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
Supervisor of Music, Ralston, Nebraska 
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PART ONE 











it is well to read the words aloud as a 
group, in order that all may feel the 
rhythm. 

“How many different kinds of notes 
can you find in this song?” As the 
children list them, they or the teacher 
might write on the board the name and 
an example of each kind of note. If 
there are notes that are new to the 
children, the teacher should explain 
what they are, point out the identifying 
feature of their appearance, and com- 
pare them with notes already familiar. 

“This new note resembles what other 
kind of note? In what way is it like 
an eighth note? In what way is it dif- 
ferent? It is called a ‘sixteenth note.’ 
Do you suppose it is worth more or less 
than an eighth note? Let us divide a 
pie, on the blackboard, to find out.” 

The teacher draws two circles on the 
board. One is divided into eighths; 
one, into sixteenths. (See diagrams.) 

“If we cut our pie into eight pieces, 
each child will have a piece this size; if 
we divide it into sixteen pieces, each 
child’s piece will be this size.” 

She points to each diagram as she 
talks. 

“Which piece is larger? How much 
larger?” 

In most systems fractions are not 
taught until the fifth grade. Yet the 
teacher should teach the relative values 
of notes in the fourth grade. Using a 
device such as this simplifies the 
problem without requiring an idea of 
abstract mathematical terms. Any note 
values may be demonstrated this way, 
if the teacher always makes a com- 
parison between a KNOWN note and 
the UNKNOWN one. 

“Does anyone see any measures that 
have hard time problems?” In some 
songs at this level the main problem is 
a time problem; in others it is one of 
tonal skips. If this song presents time 


problems, the measures mentioned by 
the children should be copied on the 
board and the relative value of each 
note decided after a review of the mean- 
ing of the time signature. 

“What is the time signature in this 
song?” In the intermediate grades it 
is necessary that the class learn what 
each figure means. The teacher who 
has not taught this previously should in- 
troduce it now. 

“*Four-four’ tells us two things. The 
TOP number ALWAYS tells us how 
many beats or counts there are in ONE 
measure. The BOTTOM number AL- 
WAYS tells us what kind of a note gets 
ONE count or beat. Therefore, this 
song has FOUR beats in a measure, and 
a fourth note gets ONE count.” 

With this information the group fig- 
ure the value of the notes in the prob- 
lem measures, then sing them using a 
descending scale. This is easy to do if 
the ‘teacher points to each measure in 
turn, using ONE pitch for each measure 
on the board. If there are more than 
eight measures, the class may start sing- 
ing UP the scale until all the measures 
have been sung. 

If the class finds no new time prob- 
lem, no drill will be needed. The chil- 
dren should discover their difficulties 
as well as to solve them. If there are 
time problems which have been over- 
looked, the teacher ought not point them 
out. The group may be able to grasp 
them as they sight-read. If not, the 
class will have to stop in the middle of 
the song and drill. With some groups 
this procedure is very valuable since it 
teaches them to think more carefully. 

“What is our key signature?” If the 
class has no time problems on which 
to drill, the teacher may wish to in- 
troduce the rules for locating “One” 
(Do)—provided the group has not al- 
ready learned them. A wise teacher 
will not try to present more than one 
important theoretical fact at a time. 
If the purpose and meaning of the time 
signature are already familiar to the 
group, how to locate the keynote is the 
next important thing to be studied. 

“In the third grade you learned that 
sharps and flats were placed at the 
beginning of the staff to tell you where 
Mr. One (Do) lives. Today we shall 
learn more about it. Whenever we 
have sharps as our key signature we 
can locate Mr. One without having to 
rely upon our memories. We simply 
use this rule: The sharp farthest to 


(Continued on page 47) 
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/ THE BUFFALO 
‘'{ THE AMERICAN BISON 


The buffalo — more properly called the American 
bison — reminds us of the days when America was 
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a young nation pushing westward across the plains. 

Ne Few of us realize that the buffalo roamed much farther 

= , east than the Plains’ States of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
t7 z 3 4 > Se Iowa, Wyoming, etc. However, when the Pilgrims 


landed in Massachusetts, buffaloes could have been 
found, in some sections, east of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. By the end of the Revolutionary War, unfortu- 
nately, all the eastern herds had been killed. 


The remainder of the buffalo herds would have also 
become extinct had not our government and the gov- 
ernment of Canada decided upon ways and means to 
preserve the few which remained. Because of the strict 
rules regarding killing of buffaloes, there are now 
growing herds in the United States and Canada. 
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When America was young and only 
an occasional adventurous trapper ven- 
tured beyond the eastern mountain 
lands, there were, roaming the central 
plains of the Mississippi and Missouri 
valleys, huge herds of buffalo almost too 
great to imagine. These shaggy, large 
beasts traveled in herds which might 
number thousands—even millions—of 
animals. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the American bison, for this is 
the buffalo’s rightful name, was almost 
extinct east of the Mississippi River. 
However, beyond the Father of Waters 
the buffalo still had his feeding grounds 
and it was he who provided the Indian 
of the Plains with food, clothing, shel- 
ter, sport, and even a part of his relig- 
ious ceremonies. 

The buffalo—American bison—has a 
cousin whose habitat was in Europe but 
ever since the last war, even the few re- 
maining European bison have become 
extinct in the woods of Poland and eas- 
tern Europe. Now only a few of the 
species are to be found in zoos. 

The buffalo which we know has four- 
teen pairs of ribs and it is this, 
principally, which makes him different 
from other members of the ox family. 
He has a huge shaggy head, a hump 
near the front of his body, and dull 
eyes. It is the fact of his dull eyes, plus 
his disinclination ordinarily to fight, 
which made him such an easy prey not 
only to the Indians but especially to the 
White Man. 

The buffalo and his relation to the 
Indians makes a fascinating story. 
We have already said that the Indians 
of the Plains — the Sioux and other 
tribes—depended almost entirely on the 
buffalo. If they could hunt the buffalo 
there was food, clothing, and shelter for 
the Indians; without a sufficient supply 
of buffalo the Red Man knew famine. 
disease, and death. Yet, withal, the In- 
dians had a respect for all animal life 
and the buffalo was not to be excluded. 
Seldom were buffalo killed without a 
very good reason. The Indians also 
never resorted to killing the buffalo en 
masse unless they themselves were starv- 
ing and could not be sure that another 
buffalo herd would be found soon again. 

The Indian killed buffalo in various 
ways. Sometimes they hunted on horse- 
back; sometimes they tried guile to get 
buffaloes within shooting range. When 
necessary, they trapped the beasts by 
driving them into pits or over cliffs. 

Once the animals had been killed, the 
women cut the meat for food. Some of 
the buffalo meat was dried and ground 
and mixed with berries. This was called 
pemmican and was eaten by the Indians 


The American Bison 
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during the long winter months. The 
hides made clothing and tepees, rugs 
and blankets for the members of the 
Indian village. The bones and horns 
made implements and dishes; the sinews 
were thread. At times, when other fire- 
making materials were not available, 
buffalo chips were used to heat the te- 
pees and to provide fires for cooking. 
No part of the animal was wasted. 

The hides were cured by the women 
of the tribe. They treated the leather 
in such a way that it was water-proof 
and also had the quality of not becom- 
ing hard when wet. However, it was 
the men of the tribes—the brave war- 
riors and hunters—who decorated the 
hides which were used for tepees and for 
robes. On the newly tanned leather, the 
tribal artists depicted the great deeds of 
valor which had been accomplished by 
individuals and by groups of Indians. 

When the United States was engaged 
in its westward expansion, the buffalo 
fled before the coming White Man. Of 
course, where the buffalo went the 
Indian followed. Then, during the con- 
struction of the great transcontinental 
railroads, millions of buffaloes were 
killed to provide food for the railroad 
workers. Some authorities estimate thal 
over two million of these animals were 
killed every year. Had the animals been 
used merely for food for the workers, 
not half so many would have been 
killed; but at this time the hunters were 
also interested in their hides and so, 
after killing the animals and removing 
their hides, the hunters left many of the 
carcasses on the ground. One can 
imagine the feeling of the Indians at 
this sight; they realized, better than 
did their more civilized white brothers, 
that conservation of the gifts of nature 
is one of the most important factors 
in living. 

One of the most picturesque char- 
acters of the American pioneering era 
was “Buffalo Bill” Cody — William 
Frederick Cody—who was a great scout, 





rider, and organizer of the first Wild 
West show. He is remembered by most 
people for the feat which gave him his 
name. He was employed by the rail- 
road companies to organize the killing 
of buffaloes to feed the workers. In 
pursuit of this work he killed four thou- 
sand buffaloes in eighteen months. 


It was not until around 1890 that the 
government and people of the United 
States realized that they had almost ex- 
terminated one of the most extensive 
herds of wild animals in the world (al- 
though buffaloes travel in herds, they 
cannot be tamed). In 1880 there were, 
as far as could be estimated, only 1,200 
buffaloes in the entire country. 


Immediately a program of conserva- 
tion was begun. Strict laws were passed 
with regard to the buffaloes. Every op- 
portunity was given so that the buffaloes 
would not eventually become extinct. 
Because of this program, there are at 
the present time in the United States 
herds of buffaloes numbering about 
fifteen thousand. 


Thus passed the romantic epoch of 
the wild life on the plains of the United 
States. Where once buffaloes roamed at 
leisure haunted only by the hunting 
Indian, now there are wheat and corn 
fields, cattle ranches, and sheep pas- 
tures. The buffalo and the Indian have 
gone from our economic and political 
life but, just as the Indian lives on in 
reservations, the buffalo herds are grow- 
ing on ranges protected by the govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States. 


Last year, our Nature Notebook series 
met with such approval that we are 
continuing the feature. The sketches of 
the buffalo and other animals to appear 
in later issues may be combined with 
information obtained by the children 
and placed in a Nature Notebook which, 
at the end of the year, will contain an 
impressive collection of data for the 
children’s constant use. 
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Creative Writing in the Grades 








OBJECTIVES: To aid the child in 
appreciating the beauty about him; to 
assist.him to express simply and natur- 
ally what he sees and feels. 

APPROACH: Read poems suited to 
the age group. Let the children describe 
and discuss the mental pictures they 
see when they hear the poems. 

In their art activities let the children 
sketch freehand pictures that they see 
mentally in poems read. Have the 
better pictures completed in detail and 
place them as a border around the 
room, the name of each poem repre- 
sented being printed under the pictures. 

Pass copies of well-loved poems to 
each child. Have the class underline 
with colored crayons words which sug- 
gest color. If two colors are suggested 
by one word, crayons of those colors 
should be used to underline it. For 
example: Jake will suggest blue; sun- 
flower, green and yellow and black; 
sunset, three or four colors according to 
a child’s conception and experiences. 
Let the class compare their finished 
papers to see which colors the various 
words suggested to different individuals. 

Shadow boxes and dioramas may be 
made to illustrate special poems. 

Let children list words of sound, 
taste, smell, and touch found in poems. 
Encourage visual appreciation of words. 
CO-OPERATIVE POETRY MAKING 

Co-operative poetry making is fun 
and nicely motivates individual attempts 
at creative poetry writing. Discuss a 
subject in which you think a number of 
the class are interested. Suggest a first 
line for the poem. Place the line upon 
the board and let members of the class 
suggest lines to complete the stanza. 
Limerick and quatrain forms are per- 
haps the best stanza forms for beginners. 
Couplets are also easy to construct. 
Aid in meter, rhyme, and riiythm pat- 
terns; but remember that natural ex- 
pression of beauty is your chief aim. 
Some of our best modern verse stresses 
thought patterns above strict adherence 
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MARY NEELY CAPPS 





to rhythm forms. 

The category of subjects is limitless. 
Seasons, clouds, rain, sun, snow, flowers, 
homes, walks, trees, birds, pets, vases, 
pictures are all replete with possibilities 
for poems. 

For an autumn poem, you might 
begin with something like this, “Autumn 
leaves are ladies who wear gorgeous 
gowns.” From there it is easy to 
describe their brightly colored gowns, 
how they gossip of days when they 
were young and danced with jolly 
vagrant breezes, etc. 

For a flower poem first line, this 
might appeal to a group, “Petunias are 
fairies in bright whirl skirts.” 

For clouds one may begin, “I see a 
cloud that looks like a ship.” Children 
will readily respond with, “I see a 
cloud that looks like a tower” and half 
a hundred other shapes. 

Parodies on well-known verses make 
good beginning efforts in poetry. “Over 
in the meadow” will bring forth all 
types of enthusiastic responses. 

USING PICTURES AS AIDS 

Permit the class to bring assorted 
pictures for poem suggestions and let 
them write poems to fit their pictures. 

















A snow scene, a spring landscape, an 
animal or pet, a boy and his fishing 
pole will readily inspire a story in 
verse. After the poems are completed, 
paste the picture and the companion 
poem on construction paper and use 
as a part of your border. If you use a 
bulletin board, the poem voted best by 
the class may be mounted on the board 
for a week. 

Some pupils will enjoy drawing pic- 
tures to illustrate their own writing. 
MAKE ALL WRITING PERMANENT 

Let the pupils know that their efforts 
are worth while. Keep, or encourage 
the children to keep their writing. 
Make an anthology of the poems writ- 
ten for class work. Let the pupils con- 
struct books and write their individual 
poems neatly in the books. Use the 
books as a part of your parents’ day 
exhibit. 

(Note: Directions for making and 
binding books appeared in detail in 
the May 1939 Junior Arts and 
Activities. ) 


HONOR YOUR BEST WORK 

Encourage all pupils in the art of 
self expression. Take your best poems 
and send to your local paper and your 
state teacher’s journal. (Editor’s note: 
We are always looking for children’s 
poems and other writings for the 
“Children’s Corner” page of ACTIVI- 
TIES ON PARADE.) In this manner 
you will be helping to awake and 
inspire some child to make a worth- 
while contribution to his age. 


FINAL WARNING 
Remember that all expression must 
be natural and unforced. Not all chil- 
dren will want to write poetry. Let 
ther do something else as individual 
projects while the class works on crea- 
tive poetry. You will, however, find 


many children who will feel that you 
have given them the “keys to heaven” 
because you encouraged creative poetry 
writing. , 
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Make this chart to stand against 
the blackboard. The words appear 
at the left and slots at the right. 
Mount the pictures as shown. Then 
have the children select the proper 
picture to place in the slot opposite 
the word which it represents. 

By cutting other words and other 
pictures from newspapers and mag- 
azines, additional charts may be 
made. 

In this way children are graphi- 
cally introduced to words which, 
once associated with pictures by the 
effort of this little project, will be used 
and their meanings retained. 


WORD-PICTURE CHART 



















































































OUR COMMUNITY FAIR 


A Beginning Activity for Primary Grades 


by 
HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
PALMER, NEW YORE 











When school opens each September 
many of the children appear with sou- 
venirs of the county fair, picture post- 
cards from the state fair and other 
reminders of expositions. Because of 
this very real interest in fairs we de- 
cided that our first big activity should 
be to have a community fair. 

We listed many of the booths and 
buildings which we had seen or visited 
at the various fairs during the summer. 
From this list each child chose one 
which was to be the central idea for 
his booth. We planned a health booth, 
a farm machinery section, a farm prod- 
ucts booth, a refreshment booth, a 
modern transportation section, a home 
industries booth, and a school and 
hobby booth. 

After the placement of the booths was 
decided upon, each child who had a 
blackboard in his allotted space, drew 
a large blackboard mural in colored 
chalk as a background for his booth. 
The farm products booth had a mural 
of a corn field showing shocked corn, 
pumpkins, and hills in the distance. 
The school booth had a mural back- 
ground of a little red schoolhouse with 
the flag waving over it, a busy play- 
ground, and the autumn trees in bril- 
liant colors. The health booth had a 
group of health elves doing a gay little 
dance. All room space not utilized for 
booths was devoted to showing our art 
work and maps. We had one fine ex- 
hibit of original drawings of Indian 
life as well as a series of safety posters 
which were most attractive. 

The booths were decorated and de- 
veloped as follows: 

I. Farm Products Booth 

A. Decoration 
Orange and black crepe paper, 
banners, and balloons 


B. Display 
Apples Pumpkin 
Pears Cucumbers 
Tomatoes Buckwheat 
Grapes Squash 
Corn Peppers 
Melons Popcorn 
Oats 


II. Health Booth 
A. Decorations 
Blue and white crepe paper, 
banners, and balloons 


(Note: On page 19 we have described 
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a scheme for setting up the health booth. 
A large background is made for the 
booth and on this background the chil- 
dren can sketch, and then finish with 
tempera colors, poster paints, or ink a 
large hand. On each of the five fingers 
is a health slogan. Posters should be 
designed describing these slogans graph- 
ically, mounted on the background, and 
connected with the hand by means of 
ribbons. ) 


B. Display 
Doll’s house as the House of 

Health 
Dolls correctly dressed for 


winter and summer 

Health posters by students 

Health bulletins from county 
nurse 

State pamphlets on health and 
child care 

III. Home Industries Booth 
A. Decoration 

Green and white crepe paper, 

banners, and balloons 


B. Display 
Canning Applique 
Sewing Embroidery 
Tatting Crocheting 
Knitting 


Doll in homemade outfit 
IV. Farm Machinery Section 
A. Decoration 

Red and white crepe paper, 

‘banners, and balloons 
(Note: A novel way of using the 
banners suggested is to have spelling 
and simple arithmetic contests. The chil- 
dren work directly on the banners. 
Those who have good marks may string 


their banners above the booths. (See 
page 20.) 
B. Display 
Pictures of modern farm equip- 
ment 
Folders and advertising book- 
lets 


Toy tractor, plow, mowing ma- 
chine, harrow, corn planter, 
etc. 

Windmill made by children 

Booklets written by the chil- 
dren on dairying, truck gar- 
dening, poultry raising, fruit 
growing, etc. 

. Transportation Booth 
A. Decoration 
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Green and black crepe paper, 
banners, and balloons 
B. Display 
Model airplanes 
Toy trucks and wagons 
Electric train 
Advertising folders on differ- 
ent makes of cars 
Pictures and travel maps 
VI. School and Hobby Booth 
A. Decorations 
Yellow and white crepe paper, 
banners, and balloons 
B. Display 
School magazines 
New textbooks 
New library books 
Exchange letters from students 
in other states 
Exhibits of children’s hobbies 
VII. Refreshment Booth 
A. Decoration 
Violet and yellow crepe paper, 
banners, and balloons 
B. Display 
Homemade cookies 
Lemonade 
These booths were constructed of 
orange crates. Two or three crates were 
placed on end and covered with crepe 
paper. Some were made by placing a 
board between two crates thus form- 
ing a shelf. Around the room about 
the height of our doors and directly 
over our booths we stretched strong 
string. To this we fastened our ban- 
ners and balloons. The banners were 
made of drawing paper decorated with 
crayons or simply cut from bright col- 
ored crepe paper. Fall flowers were 
placed about the room and the whole 
effect was very festive and colorful. 
Parents and friends were sent invi- 
tations written on cards decorated with 


corn and pumpkins and titled, “Hi, Ho,. 


Come to the Fair!” When they arrived 
they were taken on a tour of the 
various booths which ended at the 
refreshment booth. After an informal 
quarter hour, the parents were seated 
in the “grandstand.” This, of course, 
was our regular arrangement of class- 
room chairs. 

A simple program was provided for 
our guests during which we sang fa- 
miliar songs and recited the grade 
poems which we had learned for 
September. 

For a comprehensive study of the 
local community, a fair provides an 
activity which is interesting to the child 
and during which much new material 
may be presented. The atmosphere is 
at all times informal and each child has 
a definite task to be accomplished. Our 
fair was one of our most successful 
events from all points of view. 
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This display for the Health 
Booth of the classroom fair can 
be made of lightweight card- 
board. An easel across the 
back will make it stand erect. 


Use paper mounted on card- 
board, colored, for the hand. 
The five circles can be colored 
construction paper or card- 
board painted various shades. 
Letterprint the slogans. 

The word “health” extending 
across the top of the display 
can be made from letters of 
various colors. 








For the posters, choose subjects which 
illustrate “Right Food,” “Fresh Air and Sun- 
shine,” “Rest and Sleep,” “Exercise and 
Play.” and “Safety Always.” The posters 
may be of different sizes placed on the dis- 
play as shown below so that complete effect 
will be pleasing. 


Perhaps different mediums can be used 
in the different posters. Thus, for “Right 
Food,” the medium might be tempera: that 
for the next subject, crayons; and so on, 


The ribbons which join the posters with 
the Hand of Health may be either painted 
on the background or ribbons of some kind 
of cloth or crepe paper. 
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‘OUR FAIR pecorations- 


To make the classroom very 
gay and festive for the Fair 
activity, we suggest these wall 
designs. Use colored construc- 
tion paper circles and paste 
cut-outs in contrasting colors 
onto them. The figure at the left 
gives you an idea of how large 
the circles should be. We have 
suggested some designs which 
you might like to use. 

A very large disc on which 
is printed “Our Fair” may be 
placed in the middle. String 
the circles at the top and bot- 
tom and attach the ends to the 
wall. 
































OHIO-::-the Buckeye 





state 








The study of scarcely any other state 
affords the opportunities for presenting 
problems in social studies, history, and 
geography which are more important or 
more interesting than those found in a 
discussion of Ohio. Here agriculture 
and industry, pioneering Americans 
from east of the Appalachians and new- 
er racial stocks, and many additional 
divergent elements can be studied with 
considerable increase in the concepts 
and understanding of children in the 
intermediate and upper grades. 

At this period in the children’s de- 
velopment, the problems of industry 
and agriculture which have heretofore 
been presented only as helps in under- 
standing the basic concepts of food and 
shelter may be brought more clearly to 
their attention. In the case of agricul- 
ture, the more scientific questions of 
crop rotation, plant propagating, and 
cultivation may be stressed. A study 
of industry will reveal the need for 
good citizenship, fair play, understand- 
ing, and helpfulness in solving the 
perplexities of the relationships between 
owner and worker. 

To teach all or part of these facts 
will depend, to a large degree, upon 
the maturity of the class and their 
previous experiences; but a wise teacher 
will at least endeavor to direct the at- 
tention of the class to the problems and 
allow the children to develop such as 
appeal to them and lie within their 
range of ability. 

APPROACH 

If the class has been studying trans- 
portation, at this level they will have 
learned something about the uses of the 
Ohio River in developing the expanding 
nation and this may well be the wedge 
wherein a study of Ohio may be 
introduced. 

Or, having completed a study of air 
travel, the class may have become in- 
trigued by the lives of the Wright 
brothers and their home in Dayton, 
Ohio, where a large airport under the 
supervision of the army has facilities 
for testing new types of airplanes. 
Pictures of this air field and others 
located in Ohio will bring to mind the 
central location of the state with respect 
to air travel and will induce an interest 
in other features of Ohio. 

The study-of the presidents of the 
United States will lead naturally to the 
question, “Why did so many presidents 
live in Ohio?” This question will 
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develop into a study of the state in its 
political and historical aspects and can* 
be turned into the channels of com- 
merce, industry and agriculture as they 
affected the political development and 
growth of this important state. 


DEVELOPMENT 

To develop the unit to its fullest ex- 
tent, plan the activities as far as possible 
before commencing the intensive study. 
This does not mean that all those ten- 
tatively decided upon must be carried 
out. A majority will be; those which 
appear after a few days not to interest 
the class may be abandoned. Select 
committees to perform tasks assigned 
to them by the class. Several possible 
activities will be outlined later in this 
article. 

Once the preliminary work has been 
done, the class will want to make, either 
as a whole or individually, charts show- 
ing the important historical events, 
geographical features, industrial enter- 
prises, and agricultural products of 
Ohio. Set side by side, these charts will 
make a complete picture of Ohio and 
not show one aspect of the state to the 
detriment of other important ones. 

Following are a few of the things 
which may appear in the charts (or 
notebooks). 

HISTORY: 1. Discovery of the 
state—French under Rene Robert de 
la Salle; subsequent explorations by 
French and English; 2. Indians, French, 
English quarrel over possession; 3. 
Ohio becomes a part of the United 
States; 4. Early attempts to colonize— 
at Schoenbrunn and (permanent settle- 
ment) at Marietta; 5. Became a state in 
1803; 6. Part played by Ohio in the 
Second War with England; 7. Because 
of its strategic location Ohio was im- 
portant in the Civil War; 8. Statesmen 
and presidents from Ohio — William 
Henry Harrison (not born in Ohio but 
residing there during most of his life), 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Benjamin Harri- 
son, McKinley, Taft, and Harding. 

GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES: Ohio 
River (from Iroquois word meaning 
“great”), Lake Erie, plains in north- 
west section, mountains in southeast. 

INDUSTRIES: Pottery, rubber prod- 
ucts, iron and steel, coal, automobiles, 
oil, paints, soap. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS: 
Corn, potatoes, tobacco, grapes, fruits, 
maple sugar, poultry, wool, dairy 


products, sugar beets. 

Several of these items are excellent 
for development by individuals or 
groups. For an example, the making 
of pottery is both important and pic- 
turesque and can be made into a very 
instructive and interesting activity. Thus 
with many of the other industries of 
Ohio. 

CORRELATING ACTIVITIES 

ARITHMETIC: Since Ohio is one 
of the leading states in the value and 
amount of her industrial products, it 
will be of value to compute the value 
of these with respect to other states and 
to the nation. 

HEALTH and SAFETY: Discuss the 
measures which must be taken to insure 
the purity of milk and other dairy 
products produced in Ohio. 

Discuss the steps toward safety in in- 
dustrial plants such as the big steel 
mills, automobile factories, etc. 

LANGUAGE: Individual students 
may want to write stories regarding the 
picturesque characters of Ohio history 
—“Mad Anthony” Wayne, “Johnny 
Appleseed,” etc. 

Playlets may be written about the 
various presidents who lived in Ohio— 
McKinley, Benjamin Harrison, Hayes, 
and others. 

SCIENCE: Whether the study of 
Ohio is based on her industrial or agri- 
cultural life, many opportunities for 
science study will arise. In industry, 
an investigation into the constituents of 
the clay for pottery making will prove 
interesting. 

Again, the factors which produced 
such large deposits of coal, oil, and gas 
in the mountainous regions of Ohio will 
be excellent topic. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Discuss the 
manner in which the immigrants from 
various European countries contributed 
to the wealth and growth of Ohio. 

The old and historic, but now almost. 
forgotten, network of canals which once 
were so flourishing in Ohio had an im- 
portant effect upon the growth of the 
state as an agricultural and industrial 
center. Discuss them and the people 
who made and used them. 

What effect has the development of 
air transportation had upon the lives 
of the people of Ohio? 

How have the many industries so 
necessary to modern life been developed 
from the invention of the motor car, 
airplane, and similar discoveries? 

ART: A project in which the entire 
class individually and collectively may 
have a_part is the building of the dis- 
play shown page 24. A large map 

(Continued on page 47) 
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part of the Ohio display. The MONUMENT 
small illustrations on the map 
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To make the slots for the posters in the Ohio display. cut two pieces of 
lightweight cardboard four inches wider and two inches longer than the 
size of the slots. Mark two one-inch sections on the sides and bottoms of 
both pieces. Now bend the pieces as shown in the picture at the right. 
Glue the outer folds of the sides and bottoms to the edge of the openings 
which have been cut in the display background. Press the glued edges 
firmly. When the glue is dry, the pockets are ready for use. 


Below are suggestions for the posters about rubber and pottery: on 
page 25 are ideas for pictures about the soap industry. 
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SOAP BEING SHREDDED INTO HOPPERS 
SOAP BEING HAULED BY TRACTOR 
70 CUTTING OR SLABBING MACHINES 
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PROGRESSIVE ART IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 


Critic Teacher of Student Teachers, University of Cincinnati, 
Art Supervisor, Wyoming Public School System, Wyoming, Ohio 


TEXTILE DECORATION 
Suitable for grades I to VI inclusive) 





Although textile decoration has been 
a popular craft in the schools, the meth- 
ods employed have not always proved 
satisfactory. Unless the material is 
washable, it is not very useful. Many 
teachers have realized this and have 
used heavy printing inks or oil paints as 
a remedy. These materials leave the 
fabric too stiff and thus the problem 
remains unsolved. 

BASIC PRINCIPLE 

Working on the theory that water and 
oil do not readily mix, the method dis- 
closed herein has worked very satis- 
factorily in a number of trials. Further, 
the process is simple and does not limit 
the creativeness of the individual. 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

Fabric to be decorated 

Wax crayons of various colors 

No. 3 and No. 7 water color brushes 

Powdered dyes, colored inks, or batik 

dyes 

Scissors and stencil paper (oak tag) 

Blotters 

Iron and ironing board 

Sketching paper 

PROCEDURE 

Once a project has been selected, pre- 
liminary sketches of designs are made 
by individual members of the class. 
For the sake of simplicity in procedure, 
it is assumed that the work is of in- 
dividual nature and that each child is 
working on some item of his own 
interest. Once he has created a design 
and has discussed it with the teacher 
for review of art principles, he 
re-draws it to fit the area of cloth that 
he is to use. In the lower grades it is 
best to draw directly on the material 
for educational reasons which teachers 
will recognize. This is drawn in LINE 
ONLY, Figure (1). No attempt should 
be made to fill in solid areas. The color 
of crayon to be used will depend upon 
the removal or leaving of the crayon 
outline. This will be explained later. 

Once the complete design is applied 
to the cloth in line only with crayon, 
the material is ready for the color ap- 
plication. The color should be liquid. 
If powdered dye is used, it should be 
prepared in advance of the project. 
Following the original sketch for colors, 
the student merely dips his brush into 
the dye and paints in the areas with 
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the desired color, Figure (2). When the 
brush reaches the wax crayon line, the 
crayon repels the dye. When painting 
color in cloth, a blotter should be placed 
underneath so that dye will not soil 
the table or run under to other portions 
of the material. The blotter will also 
absorb excess color and water, partially 
drying the material. This makes the 
cloth easier to handle; it is not neces- 
sary for each color to dry before enter- 
ing into a new one. 

Colors do not necessarily have to be 
painted in solid. It is possible for the 
older children to obtain dry brush and 
shaded effects through intelligent plan- 
ning. 

Material should be allowed to dry 
after it is completely colored. If ex- 
cess liquid remains in the material, it 
should be blotted dry. Usually the ma- 
terial can be hung in an upright position 
to dry but precautions should be taken 
to make certain that the dye is not going 
to run when so placed. 

Once the waterial is dry, it should be 
pressed. The crayon line can be re- 
moved or allowed to remain depending 
upon the child’s choice and the nature 
of the work. Many times the crayon 
adds color and texture to the pattern. 
If the wax is to be removed, place 
the material upside down on an ironing 
board with several thicknesses of news- 
paper between cloth and board, Figure 
(3). Iron should be hot enough to melt 
the wax. If the wax is desired, press 
right side up, and do not overheat so 
as to melt the wax. 


ADDED SUGGESTIONS 

On exceptionally heavy material, it will 
be found that the dye has a tendency to 
creep beyond the wax line. This is usually 
because the wax does not penetrate the 
material and the dye is going UNDER 
the crayon line. This can usually be 
remedied by putting the wax crayon 
line on both front and back of the ma- 
terial. Once it is on the front, the cloth 
can be placed against the window pane; 
the line will show through and make it 
simple to draw the crayon line on the 
back so as to fall on the top of the one 
on front of the material. If this does 
not correct the seeping of color (but it 
will unless material is unusually thick), 
the material can be pressed before ap- 
plying the dye. The heat of the iron 
will melt the wax throughout the ma- 


terial. Do not apply too much heat as it 
will remove the wax completely. 

Thin materials such as silk are often 
transparent and it is possible to place 
the cloth directly over the pattern and 
trace through the material. Silk makes 
an ideal fabric for scarfs, doilies, etc. 


STENCIL METHOD 

When a number of units of the same 
pattern are to be used as would be the 
case with an all-over pattern, it is advis- 
able to cut a master stencil to assure 
uniform size. (Children in the, first 
grade may find this difficult and it may 
be necessary to work directly on the 
cloth regardless of the variation in 
sizes.) Although there are many com- 
mercial stencil papers, ordinary OAK 
TAG or any thin but tough paper will 
meet the requirements. 

The pattern is traced or drawn onto 
the stencil paper and then the center 
is cut away with scissors, Figure (4). 
Advanced students in the upper grades 
will find it convenient to make several 
stencils for different parts of the de- 
sign. The smaller children should ad- 
here to an OUTLINE STENCIL ONLY 
and then draw in the inside portions of 
the pattern. 

With the stencil available, this is 
placed in its proper position on the 
cloth. A sharp pointed crayon is then 
used. The pattern is traced in place 
with the crayon through the stencil, 
Figure (5). This should be in LINE 
ONLY. The complete pattern can be 
traced before painting or each unit 
painted individually as the child prefers. 
However, a better picture can be ob- 
tained if the entire area is traced before 
any coloring is done. 


APPLICATIONS 

There are countless uses for the dec- 
orated textile. In fact, the use should 
be already planned before the process 
is considered. Figure (6) shows a book 
or portfolio covered with cloth. This 
makes an excellent problem for the 
earlier part of the school year. If a 
portfolio is made from stiff cardboard 
and then covered with decorated ma- 
terial, it aids as an encouraging factor 
to the child in properly keeping his 
work together. 

Figure (7) shows a suggested table 
runner painted on unbleached muslin. 
It can easily be fringed. Items of this 
nature are practical for schoolroom use. 









































. MOTHER NATURE'S FRIENDS .- | 


(Editor’s Note: These monthly nature 
or science units were actually carried 
out by a group of children in a kinder- 
garten class under Miss Altmann’s direc- 
tion. Each month JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES will publish the account 
of the unit developed for that month 
with the hope that other kindergarten 
and primary grade teachers will be 
able to derive some ideas from the 
suggestions which Miss Altmann gives. 

The books about which Miss Altmann 
writes were made by the children and 
placed in the permanent class library. 
Since the books were made by kinder- 
garten children, they contain a ma- 
jority of pictures. The texts, com- 
posed by the children, were designed to 
be read to them. 

We may say that Miss Altmann’s rep- 
utation as an excellent kindergarten 
leader is growing and her work with 
the very young children is attracting 
wide and favorable attention.) 

INTRODUCTION: Here is a project 
which is designed to meet the science 
needs of a whole school year beginning 
in September and going through to 
June. The directions outlined produce 
a book which will be useful in the class- 
room for years to come in addition to 
giving the children interesting and 
stimulating instructions in the funda- 
mental concepts concerning life about 
them. 

Each month, airections for making a 
complete science book appropriate for 
that month will be outlined. The novel 
feature about these books is that each 
one incorporates the use of a different 
art medium. Thus the children learn 
not only about science but about art 
as well. 

At the end of.the school year the chil- 
dren will have learned to know some of 
Mother Nature’s friends. They will 
make her friends their friends. 


OUR UNIT BEGINS 

The merry sunshine is something of 
which the children talk, sing, and draw 
pictures. Utilizing these interests, our 
kindergarten class had a _ discussion 
period in which we talked about the 
sun and its relation to us. Then we sang 
some sunshine songs. The children drew 
pictures illustrating the songs sung. 
These were put into the “Sunshine 
Book.” 

Every day while working on this (and 
other) units, we had a paper and pencil 
at hand so that we could write the 
things that the children told us about 
this project. The children, during this 
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SUNSHINE 


by 
YVONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 




















first unit, derived most of their knowl- 
edge from the songs they sang and also 
from the store of general knowledge 
which they already had. Some of the 
things the children told us were not cor- 
rect. We then held discussion periods 
to get right concepts. 

The list which we were keeping was 
amended and changed. The finished list 


was something like this: 


WHAT WE LEARNED IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE PERIOD 


1. The sun is yellow. 

2. The sun smiles at us. 

3. The sun tells us to be happy. 

4. The sun hides behind a big black 
cloud on a cloudy or rainy day. 

5. The sun shines down on the earth. 

6. The sun shines on people. 

7. The sun shines on pretty flowers. 

8. The sun makes the flowers grow. 

9. The sun makes us grow. 

10. The sun wakes people up. 

11. We like to go out in the warm 
sunshine. 

12. We use a parasol so the sun does 
not shine in our eyes. 

13. We use a parasol to keep the hot 
sunshine off us. 

14. The sun makes people brown like 
Indians. 

15. Sometimes the sun gives people 
sunburn. 

16. The sun makes shadows. 

17. The sun makes rainbows through 
our prisms. 

18. The rain and the sunshine make 
a rainbow in the sky. 

(Note: Children in different classes 
will add other facts to a list such as 
this. ) 

After the children sang sunshine 
songs, they wanted to draw pictures. 
They used whatever medium they pre- 





ferred, but in our finished book most [ 
of the drawings were done with crayons. 
The book which we made was of blue F 
“trutone” paper—1l2”x18”. Since the ff 
paper is thin, we put a piece of card- 
board between the two sheets which f 
formed the covers. The sheets can be f 
pasted or stapled together. We pasted 
the stories of the children on opposite § 
pages from their drawings which illus- 
trated the stories. This developed pur- f 
poseful language study at an early age. 


THE MERRY SUNSHINE 
1. We like the merry sunshine. ; 
2. We like to talk about the sunshine. 








3. We like to sing about the sunshine. | I 
4. We like to draw pictures about the she 
sunshine. ; 


5. This is a book we made about the 
merry sunshine. 

6. It tells you about all these things. 

The second sheet contained the learn- 
ings from the social science period. 
After that came the songs. 


THE SUNSHINE SONGS 


1. We learned to sing six sunshine 
songs. 

2. We drew pictures about them. 

3. The best pictures we put in this f 
book. 

4. The. words of these songs are typed F 
and pasted in this book. 

The children drew the pictures and 
we completed our sunshine book. We 
put it on our library shelf. Because it 
was there to be used by the children, 
they learned laws of use and abuse. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SONGS USED 
IN THIS UNIT 


Songs for Little Children by Brennan, 
Blake, and Gaynor, The Willis Music f 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; : 

Songs and Rhythms for Kindergarten} 
by Charlotte Ross Culberton, Kenyon 
Press, Wauwatosa, Wisc.; 

Step a Song by Helen Cumpson (pic- 
tures by Julia Daniels), Simcoe Pub- 
lishing Co., Buffalo, New York; 

Sing a Song by Glenn, Leavitt, and 
Rebmann, Ginn & Co., Chicago, Illinois; ; 

Musical Experiences of Little Chil- 
dren by Nina Kenagy and Francis 
Arnold, Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, f 
Ohio; ’ 
Sing and Sing Again by Ann Sterling 
Boesel, Oxford University Press, New} 
York, New York. ; 

(Editor’s Note: Next month’s articlef 
in this series, “Our Leaf Book,” will 
be appropriate for October. We shall 
appreciate your comments on these 
articles. ) 
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The closer we come to the winter season, the shorter 
the days become. This can be seen very clearly if a 
sun record is made. To make this sun record. first 
cut out pieces of paper in the shapes of apples, pump- 
kins, or whatever shape you like. Now, find a part 
of the wall where. each day, the sun shining through 
a window makes a line of sunlight. 















THIRD WEEK 


On Monday morning place one of the paper apples 
at the top of this line. Use pins or thumbtacks so the 
wall will not be marred. Every Monday morning for 
several weeks the same thing should be done. Notice 
how the line slants lower and lower each week. Con- 
nect the apples by using a string or a ribbon and you 


will be able to see this better. | ly 
Next spring you can use this little experiment to 


show that the days are getting longer. 









































- SAFETY 


Song 
(Tune: “Row, Row, Row Your Boat”) 
Ride, ride, ride your “bikes” 
Safely down the street; 
Watch the signs; obey the rules. 
Life is very sweet. 

Yes, “life is very sweet” as all of us 
already know; yet, how can we make 
our students realize it? School is start- 
ing again, and with it many problems. 
We want to be able to meet them and to 
solve them, and it is our daily duty to 
solve them the best we can. To keep 
our students safe, interested, and happy 
is not always as easy as it sounds. 

Gradually bicycles have been present- 
ing more and more difficulties. Ac- 
cidents have been increasing. In one 
report, we find that “three out of four 
bicyclists injured or killed in traffic 
accidents were violating a traffic law at 
the time of the accident.” 

It is not enough to simply tell young 
people, as well as adults, “that some- 
thing will happen to them, if they don’t 
watch out.” They need something more 
forceful. They must be made to see the 
reason for co-operating in this fight to 
save lives. Since bicycles are causing 
so much worry at the present time, why 
not start the Safety work this year with 
the interesting study of bicycles? 

Carelessness as usual plays the big 
“role” as you can readily see from 
these facts on bicycle accidents. Many 
serious accidents have resulted from 
these actions on the part of the riders: 
. Losing control 
. Swerving through negligence 
. Skidding 
. Swerving to avoid danger 
. Emerging carelessly from 

road or street 
6. Not keeping to side of street 
7. Failure to signal 
8. Excessive speed 
9 
0 


oh wWN 


side 


. Darting in and out of traffic 
. Failure to have front light or rear 
reflector 
11. Inexperience in riding 
12. Riding “double” in heavy traffic 
13. “Hitching” rides on trucks or other 
moving vehicles 
14. Defective bicycles—poor brakes 
15. Not obeying the same traffic rules 
as motorists 
Last year many schools, especially 
those schools allowing students to ride 
bicycles to school, formed regular bi- 
cycle clubs and did some very fine work. 





The following notes will show how 
interesting bicycles really are. Since 
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IS OUR DEFENSE . 


Bicycles 


by 
HAZEL MORROW DAWSON 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 











Editor’s Note: If any of our teacher- 
readers have had experiences with 
bicycle clubs, of the type Mrs. Dawson 
describes in her article, write to her out- 
lining the things accomplished in these 
clubs or with the problem of bicycle 
safety. We are greatly interested in 
how these clubs started and what suc- 
cess has been obtained in keeping ac- 
cidents to a.minimum. Mrs. Dawson be- 
lieves a National Bicycle Club could 
achieve splendid results in promoting 
the safe riding of bicycles. Write her 
your ideas on this vital subject; ad- 
dress, Hazel Morrow Dawson, 3420 
Indiana, Kansas City, Missouri. 











there are over eight million bicycles ‘in 
the United States alone; it makes one 
wonder how the bicycle began, how they 
evolved, and why so many people are 
riding them. 

The beginning of bicycles dates back 
to Egyptian and classic times. Of course, 
they were not called bicycles; historians 
call them “pedometers.” Among the 
frescoes in the ruins of Pompeii were 
found “winged figures astride of a stick, 
connecting two wheels.” 

In August 1665, in a diary written by 
John Evelyn of England, he speaks of 
a “wheel to run races in” but he does 
not think it very unusual. 

In 1690, a Frenchman, named De- 
Sivrac, invented a two-wheeled affair 
having a horse-shaped body (wooden) 
with a saddle and steered by the rider’s 
feet pushing on the ground. 

From France and England the idea 
spread to Germany. In 1874, Ignaz 
Trexler of Austria invented a pedometer 
credited with “the speed of a galloping 
horse.” It took a really practical need 
to bring out finally an invention that 
was valuable and that was worth patent- 
ing. This was done in 1816, by Baron 
Karl Von Drais, chief forester to the 
Grand Duke of Baden, Germany. He 
designed a “machine” to aid him in his 
daily work as chief forester. From 
this invention, he gained the title, in 


some circles at least, “the father of the 
bicycle.” In his design the whole was 
of wood; the wheels were of equal size, 
connected by a perch astride which the 
rider sat in a saddle and to the fore end 
of which was a swiveled fork into which 
the front wheel was attached by means 
of an axle. The rider moved it along 
level ground with his feet. This inven- 
tion would be of little interest to the 
modern bicycle rider, but at that time it 
was considered remarkable. It was 
patented in France in 1816 and was 
called the “Draisine.” ~The importance 
of this invention was the pivoting of the 
front wheel and its steering by a handle 
bar, for which there was a stuffed arm- 
rest on an elevated crosspiece. Von 
Drais himself said, “It can go up hill as 
fast as a man can walk; on a level, after 
a rain, at six or seven miles an hour; 
the same when dry, at eight or nine 
miles an hour; and down hill as fast 


? 


as a horse can gallop! 

In 1818 in England, Dennis Johnson 
patented an improved model which had 
an adjustable saddle and elbow rest; to 
that he gave the name of “pedestrian 
curricle.” 

Until this time little was done to bring 
these early inventions to America. But 
in 1819 the “curricle” had. been in- 
troduced to New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, and possibly some other 
cities. Riding schools were established 
and this kind of riding became a fad. 

This list of inventors could be made 
much longer, but we shall confine our- 
selves to those who definitely contrib- 
uted most to the present-day bicycle. 

Pierre Lallemont, a Parisian black- 
smith, invented a five-wheeler, each 
wheel on an independent axle, with 
cranks and loose pedals; a separate front 
wheel was the guide wheel. In 1866, 
Pierre Lallemont came to the United 
States to look for work and made a 
velocipede in which he rode about New 
Haven, Connecticut. He and James 
Carroll patented this vehicle in Novem- 
ber, 1866, but the machine was too 
crude and too expensive to attract wide 
acceptance. 

In 1870, the machines cost between 
one hundred dollars and one hundred 
fifty dollars. 

In April, 1869, bicycles with steel 
rims and solid rubber tires were in- 
troduced. Then came the “Ordinary,” 
the name for the bicycle with the large 
front wheel and the small rear wheel. 
But this “Ordinary” could not become 


(Continued on page 43) 
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* ONTH/S SAFETY POSTER WRITE YOUR OWN SLOGAN © 
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A UNIT STUDY BASED UPON THE 


UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION | 


Since Constitution Day—September 
17 — comes at the beginning of the 
school term, it provides a unit study 
which correlates splendidly with his- 
tory, civics, geography, language, writ- 
ing, spelling, music, art, and even with 
arithmetic and health. This activity fills 
a void in most rural sections because 
most schools must wait for their new 
supplies, the number of pupils and 
grades not being certain until school 
starts. Any texts, reference works, or 
material at hand can be used and all 
grades can take part in the study. Even 
first grade pupils love to draw and 
color the United States flag, count the 
stars and stripes, and print easy sen- 
tences which they can learn to read. 

This study gives the pupil a better 
understanding of the laws of our coun- 
try through the appreciation of the 
Constitution. It helps to make him self- 
governing, and teaches patriotism, self- 
reliance, and respect for the rights of 
others. It arouses his interest and en- 
thusiasm thus making learning easy. 
When the study has been completed, the 
pupil has a fund of usable, practical 
information which every conscientious 
citizen should have. 

CORRELATIONS 

HISTORY: The children should learn 
the basic facts about the founding of 
the United States. The extent of the 
information they obtain, through in- 
dividual research, class discussion, and 
teacher presentation, will depend upon 
their age and previous concepts. How- 
ever, all will learn about the framers 
of the Constitution—Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Alexander Hamilton. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: If the children 
are sufficiently mature, they may study 
the four great compromises. This is a 
wonderful opportunity to show that the 
spirit of America has always been one 
of compromise and recognition of the 
opinions of others. The Constitution 
embodies principles which make it just 
as practical today as it was when, under 
vastly more simple conditions, it was 
framed by the great patriots. 

To add interest to the study, the 
children should be encouraged to learn 
how the men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion lived; what kind of homes they 
had; how they dressed; what they ate; 
how they traveled; etc. This material 
will prove, probably, more fascinating 
to the children than the more orthodox 
study of the Constitution and it will 
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MINNIE WOLENETZ 
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serve as a valuable background for 
future, more intensive study. 

ART AND CRAFT WORK: Perhaps 
the girls in the class will become inter- 
ested in colonial life. They may want 
to dress colonial dolls for an exhibit. 
All the boys and girls may make 
sketches of scenes from the founding of 
our country—Independence Hall, Wash- 
ington’s Inaugural, etc. 

Of course, the notebooks which the 
children make to preserve the data of 
this unit should have a suitable cover. 
For the lettering, older children may 
simulate ribbons for the characters and 
dot the I’s with stars. 

Smaller children will collect pictures 
from magazines for their notebooks and 
can be taught, early in the year, how 
to mount such clipped pictures effec- 
tively. 

MUSIC: The patriotic songs which 
are found in most music books are ap- 
propriate at this time and will not only 
give added stimulation to the study of 
the Constitution but will prove an 
excellent beginning for the music class. 
Certain information regarding what the 
children have remembered from pre- 
vious music classes will be obtained. 





ORGANIZING A SCHOOL CLUB 

After having completed the study: of 
the Constitution, preparing data, stories 
for the language class, and other things 
of interest, the pupils and teacher dis- 
cuss the management of “our school,” 
and in a general way bring about the 
need of school laws and a_ school 
club. The pupils will themselves wish 
to organize a school club with a con- 
stitution and a preamble patterned after 
that of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. They will make laws 
applicable to their own needs. 


Having made their own laws and 
organized their own club, they feel the 
responsibility of carrying them out. This 
can be done at a business meeting of the 
club every Monday morning (or what- 
ever day decided upon). The pupils 
elect their own president and secretary 
who are to carry out the duties of ad- 
ministering these school laws. The 
president appoints cabinet members to 
help him. The plan gives all an equal 
opportunity. 

On September 17, sum up the study 
and celebrate Constitution Day by read- 
ing the stories, singing the songs, act- 
ing the plays, or giving other interest- 
ing presentations based on the facts 
the pupils have acquired. Repeat in 
unison the preamble of the United States 
Constitution and the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag. The final ceremony 
should be the formal adopting of the 
school’s self-made constitution and by- 
laws. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 

A very attractive backdrop for the 
classroom program (or for an audi- 
torium program) to be held in connec- 
tion with the celebration of Constitution 
Day may be made by taking sheets of 
ordinary butcher paper and decorating 
them as suggested on page 33. Three 
panels of paper are used in the con- 
struction. The large letters “Our Con- 
stitution” tie in with the scroll on 
which is printed the Preamble to the 
Constitution. The hands symbolize the 
Constitutiun’s being given by the fathers 
of the United States to succeeding 
generations. 

Four pictures, scenes depicting the 
spirit of freedom in the United States, 
decorate the remainder of the back- 
drop. Children, as they recite or tell 
about various phases of the Constitu- 
tion, may use these pictures as illustra- 
tions of their subject matter. 
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DATES OF RATIFICATION 


NEW JERSEY 
December 18, 
_ NEW YORK 
: July 26, 
i NORTH CAROLINA 
: November 21, 
_ PENNSYLVANIA 
; December 12, 
_ RHODE ISLAND 
May 29, 
‘SOUTH CAROLINA 
‘ May 23, 
VIRGINIA 
June 25, 
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Here are directions 
for making a back- 
drop for a Constitu- 
tion Day program. 


Use three sheets of butcher paper or other 
wrapping paper. The center panel of the back- 
drop will have the preamble lettered somewhat 
in the manner in which the original preamble was 
written. Sketch a hand and forearm of a colonial 
man and one of a man in modern dress receiving 
the preamble from the upper hand. 


With poster paints, picture the four scenes 
shown here on the other two panels of the back- 
drop. The dates of the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion by states should be lettered at the bottom. 








Q) preamoue 


WE THE PEOPLE of the United 
States, in Order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the United States of 
America. 
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1787 
1788 
1789 
1787 
1790 
1788 


1788 























DATES OF RATIFICATION 

CONNECTICUT 

January 9, 1788 
DELAWARE 

December 7, 1787 
GEORGIA 

January 2. 1788 
MARYLAND 

April 28, 1788 
MASSACHUSETTS 

February 6, 1788 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

June 21, 1788 
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The study of apples is especially 
apropos during the first few weeks of 
the school year. Most apple harvesting 
is done during the fall months, which 
fact makes the subject much more at- 
tractive since the children can easily see 
the object of their unit. 


AIMS 

The aim of any teacher embarking 
upon an apple unit will be to lead the 
children to an appreciation of the 
simple things of life. This phase of 
farm life will bring out more clearly 
the need for careful planning and organ- 
ization in conducting a farm or an 
orchard successfully. It is possible to 
establish concepts regarding the inter- 
dependence of people—those in cities 
obtain their food from the farmer who 
depends upon scientists and other ex- 
perts for the best types of grains, fruits, 
and vegetables to plant in his fields. 

APPROACH 

With these ideas in mind, an alert 
teacher will have little difficulty in dis- 
covering possible approaches. These 
may be found in art class when fall de- 
signs are being considered. The county 
fair may elicit information regarding 
growers of prize-winning apples and 
what varieties grow best in a particular 
section of the country. The unit might 
begin as the outgrowth of an environ- 
mental study. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Once interest has been aroused, the 
class will want to learn about apples 
firsthand. If there are in the vicinity 
any large orchards where apples are 
picked, sorted, and packed for shipment 
to the various markets, an excursion 
there will probably result in much in- 
formation obtained. A visit to the ex- 
hibits at the county fair will give the 
children an opportunity to study various 
kinds of apples, their names, and 
characteristics. 

Children in the intermediate grades 
should be encouraged to take sketch 
pads and notebooks along with them 
when they go on excursions. Thus they 
will preserve accurate information for 
their notebooks, charts, and posters. 





Apples were introduced into the 
United States shortly after the Pilgrims 
landed in Massachusetts, and the story 
of their distribution and growth in other 
parts of America is particularly fascin- 
ating and picturesque. Jonathan Chap- 
man, “Johnny Appleseed,” an itinerant 
woodsman, felt it was his vocation to 
plant apple orchards in the western 
country where the fruit was not then 
grown. He spent his entire life traveling 
up and down the Ohio River and Ohio, 


Indiana, Illinois, and surrounding coun- 
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A Unit Study of Apples 
by 
ANN OBERHAUSER 











try planting apple seedlings and giving 
seeds to the settlers. He fulfilled one of 
the most useful missions of any of the 
American pioneers. 

Science: New varieties of apples 
have been developed, notably by Luther 
Burbank and John F. Spencer both of 
whom propagated seedless varieties. Be- 
cause of cross pollination, one cannot 
be certain that the fruit of an apple tree 
grown from seed will be of the same 
variety as that from which the seed 
originally came. Orchardists, therefore, 


.graft the bud or twig of the desired 


variety onto the seedling. In that way 
they are certain to have the desired 
variety when the tree matures. 

A study of the cross section of an 
apple will reveal the facts about the 
placement of the seeds. An apple cut 
along the core will show one or two of 
the five carpels (seed cells), some of 
the core lines, the basin, the cavity, the 
calyx lobes, the calyx tubes, and the 
fibers extending from the stem to the 
basin. The transverse cut will show 
the five-pointed star formed by the five 
seed cells; the ten outer core lines will 
also be apparent. 

There are not always the same 
number of seeds in the seed cells of the 
different varieties and not all seeds have 
a smooth outer coating. 

Orchards themselves present impor- 
tant aspects in conservation and scienti- 
fic cultivation. Various small grains 
(such as rye or buckwheat), some 
legumes, or other crops are planted in 
the orchard. These crops, called “cover 
crops” prevent soil erosion and, because 
they give back valuable plant food to 
the soil, act as fertilizers. 

Farmers and orchardists are careful to 
plant a “cover crop” or to sow grass 
into their orchards so that the trees may 
have every possible chance for bearing 
a good crop of apples. However, a 
good crop cannot be raised if insects 
infest the young, growing fruit and the 
apple trees. To prevent this, the farmer 





uses sprays of various kinds to kill the § 


insects and fungi. The United States 
Department of Agriculture is doing 


much to help the farmers rid their trees 4 


of injurious growths. 

Health: Fruit, it is agreed, is one of 
the essentials of a well-balanced diet. 
It is important, therefore, to learn what 
qualities of the apple make that fruit a 
good one to be included in the diet. Be- 
cause, in most regions, apples are less 
expensive than some of the citrus fruits, 
it is possible for a larger number of 
people to enjoy their benefits. 

Social Studies: We have mentioned 
that the United States Department of 
Agriculture is doing a great deal of 
work to help orchardists and farmers 
keep insects and fungi from destroying 
their apple crop. The extension ser- 
vices and county agents provide the 
farmer with data and suggestions re- 
garding the types of apples which can 
best be grown in the region in which 
he lives. They also watch markets and 
improve apples so that consumers will 
constantly be receiving a better quality 
of apples. 

Apples are used principally in 
their uncooked state. However, the 
juice pressed from apples is drunk as 
cider and from the juice, also, vinegar 
is made. All children are familiar with 
apple butter which they spread on 
bread. The poorer grades of apples are 
canned or dried and used when the 


supply of fresh apples has _ been 
exhausted. 
Language and Literature: Many are 


the stories which have been written in 
which apples have played an important 
role. Myths, legends, folk tales yield 
their share of material correlating lan- 
guage and literature with this more or 
less realistic study of apples. Poets, 
too, have been inspired in their rustic 
and pastoral writings by the humble 
apple. 

Naturally, children will want to write 
original stories and poems about apples. 
These may be compiled for the class 


library or for personal enjoyment. As J 
suggested previously, children at this ” 


level should be encouraged to make 
notes on their excursions. 


intermediate grades. Subsequently the 
notes should be expanded into a logical 
story. 

Art; There are many opportunities 
for incorporating design and sketching 
-into this study. The children will draw 
pictures for their notebooks, paint 
murals suggested by stories about 
apples, use border designs of apples— 
trees, blossoms, and fruits—make block 
prints, etc. 


Note taking | 
is important and can be taught in the © 
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Here are some ideas for 
making a big apple chart. 


) Everyone in the class may 


work on it. First draw a big 
apple. Color it the way the 
class thinks will be most 
attractive. 

Now. sketch the different 
things which are made from 


‘apples. We have drawn 


some of them for you. They 


'are at the bottom of this 


page. After the sketches 


) are finished, fill in the colors 
‘so that the chart, when 


‘completed, will be as pretty 
/as possible. 
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MORE THAN ONE AND ONE HALF 
BUSHELS OF APPLES PER PERSON 


Or, perhaps you may want 
to show scenes about the 
growing of apples—an apple 
orchard, men picking apples, 
etc. 


If each member of the class 
makes his own apple chart. 
this may be a part of the note- 
book he is keeping as a rec- 
ord of the apple unit. If the 
entire class makes one big 
chart, wrapping paper or 
newsprint may be used. 
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(Note: 
no such character ever existed but that 
William Tell is merely a personification 
of the free spirit of the Swiss people, 
we feel free to write a story using the 
essentials of the legend but creating 


Since historians agree that 


additional atmosphere. And, for any 
liberties which we have taken with any 
of our readers’ conceptions of this story, 
we apologize.) 

“Grandpapa, grandpapa,” Johann 
and Gretchen ran down the stairs from 
the loft of the Kaspar chalet. “Grand- 
papa Fritz, it is raining this morning. 
So we can’t go out with the goats to the 
pasture. Please tell us a story.” 

“Children, children, you shall have 
no breakfast if you make such noise 
and call your grandfather disrespect- 
fully,” their father chided sternly. 

“Come, come, my son,” Grandpapa 
spoke softly, “they are good children. 
They’re just full of life and a small bit 
thoughtless. 

“Children, go and eat your porridge, 
after breakfast I'll tell you a story.” 

“Oh, thank you, Grandpapa,” cried 
Gretchen. “Come, Johann, let us eat our 
breakfasts quickly.” 

Breakfast and morning chores were 
never so quickly finished as they were 
that morning. Both the children could 
tell by the gleam in their grandfather’s 
twinkling blue eyes that he had a fine 
tale to tell. Finally they were com- 
fortably seated before the fireplace in 
which a fine blaze was burning. Al- 
though it was summer, the chill rain of 
the mountains made a fire very neces- 
sary. 

“It was almost fifty years ago that 
the things I shall tell you about hap- 
pened. Switzerland was a much sadder 
place then than now, although there 
were many people who wanted to keep 
it so.” 

“Why was that Grandpapa?” asked 
Johann. 

“Because they had much power and 
to make Switzerland a happier place 
they must straightway give up their 
power. It’s a hard thing to do—give 
up one’s power over others, even though 
it is right to do so. It requires courage 
and many people haven't 
enough. 

“But as I was saying, Switzerland 
wasn't very happy. There was one man 
in particular who wasn’t happy. His 
name was William Tell. He lived alone 
with his small son whose name was 
Walter. All the happiness he had was 
his son and the joy he received because 
he was so proficient with his bow and 
arrow. There are none today who can 
shoot as he could. 


courage 
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THE 
LEGEND OF 
WILLIAM TELL 











“He and his fellow townsmen right 
here in Altdorf were very angry because 
the Austrians were the rulers of Switzer- 
land and they were very hard men. 
They allowed no one to gather to speak 
with his neighbor because they were 
afraid the Swiss would speak against 
the Austrians. However, they couldn’t 
watch everyone all the time so William 
Tell and his friends sometimes met and 
spoke of ways and means to free Switz- 
erland from the Austrians. They agreed 
that the way to do it was to go to 
Austria and petition the King. 

“But the bailiff, Gessler, heard of 
the plot and one day, while William 
Tell was away on a hunting trip, he set 
up a cap in the square of Altdorf and 
told his deputies to announce to every- 
one that all citizens of Altdorf should 
bow before the cap as a sign that they 
recognized Austria as their true rulers. 
The deputies threatened dire punish- 
ment for those who disobeyed and they 
so frightened the good people of Altdorf 
and Uri that all obeyed—all, that is, 
except William Tell who had gone on 
a hunting trip while all this was taking 
place. 

“At his return he came into the village 
to have his horse reshod at the black- 
smith shop. Little Walter was seated 
with his father on the horse as they 
rode past the cap in the square. When 
they did not bow before the cap, one of 
the deputies came out (you see, he had 
been stationed nearby to see that all 
obeyed the bailiff’s orders) and told 
William Tell to bow. 

“*Bow before what 
whom?’ asked Tell. 

“ ‘Before this cap which represents 
the Austrian power,’ the deputy replied. 

“*That I will never do, though dis- 
obedience cost me my life,’ Tell an- 
swered firmly. 

“**We shall see about that,’ spoke the 
deputy darkly and ran away to report 
the disobedience to the bailiff. 

“When the bailiff arrived at the scene, 
witnesses were called to testify that 
William Tell had refused to obey the 
bailiffs commands. 

“ ‘What punishment is terrible enough 
for this traitor?’ shouted the deputy. 

“‘ ‘Punishment,’ thundered Gessler, the 
bailiff, ‘he is such an excellent man with 
a bow and arrow, he can shoot apples 
off a tree from a distance of one hun- 


and before 


dred paces, let him shoot one off the 
head of his son at the same distance.’ 

“Everyone gasped, for by that time 
the square was filled with people of 
Altdorf. 

“Good, let this miserable man take 
his punishment,’ the deputy agreed with 
Gessler. 

“Walter was lead to a spot one hun- 
dred paces away and a shining apple 
was placed on his head. His father 
calmly drew two arrows from his quiver, 
stuck one in his belt and aimed the 
other at the apple atop his little Wal- 
ter’s head. Slowly he pulled his bow. 
Everyone was tense with excitement. 
Then, of a sudden, the arrow was flying 
surely toward its goal. William Tell’s 
arrow cleanly cut the apple which rested 
upon the head of his son and the two 
pieces fell to the ground. A great shout 
went up from the citizens of Altdorf who 
were really loyal patriots of Switzerland 
only they didn’t have all the courage 
which William Tell had. 

“Now, good sir, since you are free,’ 
sneered the bailiff who in his heart was 
fearful of the man who could shoot so 
straight and so surely in the face of 
such danger, ‘perhaps you will be good 
enough to tell me why you chose two 
arrows.” 

“The reason was, my lord, that you 
should have received the second one had 
the first killed my son.’ 

“The deputy ran and took hold of 
William Tell. ‘A further punishment 
for this impudent upstart, my lord,’ he 
said to the bailiff. ‘Put him in the 
dungeon.’ 

“The bailiff took the advice of his 
deputy and himself escorted William 
Tell to the castle dungeon. You know 
that the castle is across the valley and 
the lake; and, because William Tell 
was an excellent boatman, he was freed 
to handle the boat when a huge storm 
came up and the deputy could not han- 
dle the little craft. 

“Thus it was that William Tell con- 
ducted the two Austrians across the 
lake in the storm. How easily he could 
have escaped then or caused the boat to 
capsize! However, he waited until they 
were safely nearing the shore. Then he 
made his escape, rounded up a band of 
Swiss patriots, fought and defeated the 
Austrians, and so helped Switzerland 
to have the freedom which we have to 
this day (and may we ever be a free 
people!) .” 

“But Grandpapa Fritz, I don’t think 
Gessler was half so bad as that deputy 
of his who ran and ‘told on’ William 
Tell. What-happened to him?” asked 
Gretchen. 


(Continued. on page 43) 
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This diorama of the legend of William Tell may be made as large as the class can visualize it and 
can successfully build it. The proscenium may be made of heavy cardboard and the background, 
attached to the arches with paper fasteners, should be put into place before the sides are decorated with 
atmospheric scenes painted on wrapping paper and pasted to the heavier paper. In this way the paper 
fasteners will not show through onto the finished diorama. 

The three cut-outs—William Tell, Walter, and the tree—may be sketched directly onto heavy paper 
or sketched on lightweight paper pasted on cardboard. Small blocks of wood nailed to the back and bottom 
of each figure will serve as standards for them. Or, simple easels may be made from cardboard. 

The two scenes from the legend—the Austrian hat and the storm on the lake—may be painted with 
poster paints and placed at the sides of the finished diorama. ' 
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How Mother Goose Met 














Little Bo-Peep lived with her father 
in a small white cottage on the side 
of a big hill. Most of the people who 
lived in the hilly country around Bo- 
Peep’s home raised sheep and goats to 
make a living. Bo-Peep’s father raised 
sheep and goats, too, and Bo-Peep did 
everything that she could to help him. 

Every morning, Bo-Peep and _ her 
father ate a big breakfast of steaming 
porridge, brown bread, and big mugs 
of goats’ milk. After breakfast Bo-Peep 
washed the dishes, made the beds, tidied 
the little cottage, and then took the 
sheep out to pasture. 

Now, taking the sheep out to pasture 
was not really a hard thing to do. But 
it was important that they be taken by 
someone who could be trusted. 

“Nothing must ever happen to any 
of our sheep. Not one of our sheep 
must ever be lost,” Bo-Peep had heard 
her father say this over and over again 
ever since she could remember. And 
never in all the times she had taken 
them had one of them been lost, nor 
anything happened to any of them. 

One beautiful morning Bo-Peep start- 
ed out with the sheep as usual. This 
morning she was wearing the new 
dress which her grandmother had sent 
her. It was a beautiful dress with big, 
red poppies embroidered around the 
bottom of the skirt and a basque of the 
color of the sun when it was almost 
ready to sink out of sight behind the 
hills. The black bodice laced up with 
shiny, black ribbon. Altogether it was 
the loveliest dress that Bo-Peep had 
ever had (or even seen). 

She felt very happy as she took her 
shepherd’s crook and started with the 
sheep through the lanes and fields to 
their favorite pasture. Here they could 
munch on the juicy, green grass and 
roll around like so many white marbles. 

Bo-Peep took her needlework with 
her this morning. She was making a 
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little shawl for the grandmother who 
had sent the dress to her. After she 
had carefully lifted her skirt so she 
would not get it stained, she sat down 
under a big tree and started to work. 

“Oh dear! I wish I had this shawl 
done,” she said aloud. “Then I could 
take a nice rest under the trees and 
watch the birds and bees and butter- 
flies.” But there was a great deal of 
work to do on the shawl; so Bo-Peep 
started in and before she knew it, she 
was so busy that she had forgotten 
about everything. 

“How very quiet it seems today,” 
she thought after a while, looking up 
from her work. 

““Why—w-h-y, where are the sheep?” 

She jumped to her feet, rubbing her 
eyes to make sure that she was awake. 

There was not a sheep to be seen 
anywhere! 

Bo-Peep looked toward the north, she 
looked toward the south, she looked 
toward the west, but she saw no sheep. 
There was a high hill toward the east 
so she started toward that, the big, 
round tearé rolling down her cheeks in 
spite of all she could do to keep them 
back. 

“What will father say? What will 
father say?” she asked herself over 
and over as she hurried along, across 
the meadow and up the hill. 

At the top of the hill she met Mother 
Goose who had just finished eating a 
lunch of wild berries and was resting 
with her faithful white gander beside 
her. Mother Goose jumped to her feet. 

“Well, well, who are you, my child?” 
she asked kindly, her blue eyes smiling 
down on Bo-Peep. “And why are you 
crying?” she questioned. 

“I am Bo-Peep, and | live in the 
little house on the side of yonder hill. 
Father sends me out to tend his sheep 
every day and tells me I must let noth- 
ing happen to them. I never have until 


this morning. While I was busy work- 


ing on a shawl for my Se | " 
all of the sheep went away, and I | 
cannot find them anywhere. Oh, I don’t || 


know what to do. Please . . . who are | 
you?” 
“I am Mother Goose, child. I 


wouldn’t cry if I were you. You say 
that you have always taken good care 
of the sheep, and so I think that they 
are very poorly behaved sheep to 
wander away now. They can’t be far, 
and nothing can happen to them, | 
know. Come, come, sit down here and 
eat some blueberries, and wicaout a 
doubt the sheep will be coming along 
before long and be sorry that they ran 
away!” 

Mother Goose was so kind and so 
very sure that nothing could happen 
to the sheep that Bo-Peep wiped her 
eyes and sat down as she was told. 
She ate a handful of blueberries, and 
was just going to eat some more 
when : . 

“Look, look!” cried Mother Goose, 
“What did I tell you?” 











Bo-Peep looked where Mother Goose | 
pointed and saw the sheep coming | 


across the pasture as fast as they could. 
Behind the sheep, they could see a man 
waving his hands and arms wildly. 

“Ho! Ho!” Mother Goose chuckled. 
“They wandered into someone’s pas- 
ture and were chased out. Well, that 
is what should happen to unruly sheep.” 
She chuckled again. 


“Thank you so very much, Mother | 


Goose, both for the berries and for 
your kind words. I hope we shall meet 
again, for I have heard of you so often.” 

“Oh, we shall meet again, never fear. 
All the children are my friends, and | 
never forget a new friend, once I have 
made one,” she smiled as she spoke. 

“I am glad of that, Mother Goose.” 

“Good-bye, Little Bo-Peep,” Mother 
Goose called after her. “Don’t forget 
what I told you. If your sheep run 
away again, just leave them alone and 
they’ll come home, wagging their tails 
behind them.” 

“All right, Mother Goose, I'll re- 
member. Thank you,” answered Bo-Peep. 

* 


On another page, we have illustrated 
Little Bo-Peep as she is looking for her 


sheep. Children in the primary grades 


will be able to use this picture—or a 
sketch of Little Bo-Peep—in a Mother 
Goose notebook. Watch for another 
Mother Goose story in next month’s 
Junior Arts and Activities, 
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KNOW AMERICA 














Because there are so many 
famous and historic places in the 
United States, we present this 
page to help boys and girls be- 
come more familiar with them 
and to KNOW AMERICA better. 


Identify the scenes which we 
have illustrated along the sides 
of this page. Then, place the 
scenes on their proper places on 
the map. We have left a little 
space at the bottom of each illus- 
tration for the boys and girls to 
write the title of each picture. 
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Has the summer vacation proved as 
“musical” for our readers as it has for 
us? We've wondered a good bit about 
this question because we've had so 
many opportunities to enjoy music al- 
most at its best. We say “almost at its 
best” because naturally there is just a 
shade or so of difference between what 
can be obtained from listening to music 
via even the best radio and that which 
is derived by being present at the actual 
performance. You see we didn’t travel 
a foot to enjoy all this music and, al- 
though it’s extremely trite to say so, we 
are still amazed at the wonderful re- 
productions of symphonic works which 
radio can give us. 

We liked especially Howard Barlow’s 
presentations of works by modern Amer- 
ican composers because, in a few of the 
compositions, we detect something last- 
ing and good and we hope these rendi- 
tions will continue during the fall and 
winter seasons. 

During the summer months we learn- 
ed, also, to appreciate to a greater ex- 
tent the music and people of the Latin 
American republics. The networks are, 
it seems, eager to co-operate with the 
governmental policy of fostering the 
“Good Neighbor” theme to the best of 
their ability. 


We had a good share of excitement in 
the editorial sanctum when our editor 
made (we say this with pardonable 
pride) a fine radio talk over station 
WLS here in Chicago, Thursday, July 31. 
At the invitation of Martha Crane, whose 
daily program is heard throughout the 
Middle West, your editor outlined the 
purposes of Junior Arts and Activities 
and also the problems of teachers in 
rural and urban areas. Speaking to a 
majority of parents, he praised the 
work of modern parents in taking an 
increased interest in the schools. “It is 
not only duty, but it should be the de- 
sire of every parent to know just what 
goes on in the classroom that he may 
co-operate with the teacher in training 
our children.” 


If we have not done so before, we 
should like to recommend to teachers— 
for their own enjoyment—the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s program “Invita- 
tion to Learning.” Recently, Hunting- 
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ton Cairns, Allen Tate, and the other 
authorities and scholars who have ap- 
peared with them have published a book 
in which are some of their more inter- 
esting programs (Invitation to Learning, 
Random House, New York, $3.00). The 
radio programs, designed, of course, for 
adults, are among the most stimulating 
features being heard today. Your review- 
er remembers almost deciding to switch 
to another program but stopping herself 
because something intriguing was said at 
that moment. We believe that that will 
be the reaction of many people; al- 
though they may not be particularly in- 
terested in the particular book under 
discussion—The Red and the Black, for 
example—-still the comments and criti- 
cisms, the views and ideas presented will 
make listening well worth while. As we 
said before, it is the stimulation which 
is valuable; we hold that one cannot 
educate his neighbor but he can stimu- 
late and nurture a desire to learn. “In- 
vitation to Learning” is a most appro- 
priate title taken in this light. 


We should also like to mention that 
the “Teacher’s Manual” for the new 
term of the Columbia School of the Air 
is now available to teachers, supervisors, 
libraries, etc. Many of the subjects of 
the new term will be of interest to teach- 
ers in the primary, intermediate, and 
upper grades and these teachers will be 
glad to know that the manual is offered 
free of charge. 

The schedule for the coming term has 
been announced and teachers interested 
in social studies will find the programs 
dealing with Americans at Work par- 
ticularly appropriate. Some of the pro- 
grams concern airmen, farmers, fisher- 
men, clothing makers, and many others. 
Language and literature programs are 
designed especially for the elementary 
grades and include dramatizations of 
The Silver Fawn by Ann Weil, Mr. 
Popper’s Penguins by Richard and Flor- 
ence Atwater, Blue Willow by Doris 
Gates, The Fair American by Elisabeth 
Coatsworth, the biography of San 
Martin, and others to be announced. 





Pan-Americanism remains the pre- 
dominant theme among those in the 
musical as well as in the political world. 
R.C.A. Victor has recently released an 
album of Brazilian folk songs (Victor 
Album M-798) which is described as 
“a continuation of ‘A Festival of Bra- 
zilian Music’ ” published some time ago. 
These songs are executed by Elsie Hous- 
ton, who is a direct descendant of the 
American Sam Houston, and is a native 
Brazilian. Her interpretation of these 
folk songs is authentic, sympathetic, 
and musically excellent. 

Listening to the songs, one realizes at 
once that Brazilian music differs from 
that of the other Latin American coun- 
tries in tonal qualities and inspiration. 
Some of the songs are religious in char- 
acter in which there is a strange blend- 
ing of African ritualism with Christian 
themes. 

These songs are excellent ones to 
bring to the attention of the more ad- 
vanced students in the upper grades. 
At that level the children are beginning 
to comprehend the folk music of other 
countries and it is right and necessary 
that the music of countries so closely 
allied to our own by ties of purpose 
and ideals should also be included in 
the study. 


The picturesque, charming, and deli- 
cate Carnival of the Animals by Saint- 
Saens has recently been recorded by 
R.C.A. Victor, Leopold Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra the record- 
ing artists (Musical Masterpiece Album 
No. M-785). Nowhere is there to be 
found a more expressive work to pre- 
sent to young hearers than this suite of 
Saint-Saens. It was originally written 
for a Mardigras concert and was played 
for the first time in the United States in 
Chicago. Children, even at a very early 
age, are familiar with the often-played 
number from the suite, “Le Cynge,” and 
they will find the entire collection 
equally delightful. 

Older children can be told that themes 
from other well-known compositions are 
to be found in the suite. Motives from 
Offenbach’s Orpheus in Hades, Saint- 
Saens’ Danse Macabre, the scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and many others are included. 
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After a most pleasant summer we are 
anxious to get back “into the groove” 
as our friends among the swing fans 
would say. We note with pleasure that 
a great many not only interesting but 
definitely good and valuable books ap- 
pear on the lists for fall publication. 
Naturally, we shall do our best to con- 
tinue, during the coming months, to 
give our impressions of those which we 
believe teachers will find most useful. 
It has been our custom in the past, and 
we repeat it now, to invite suggestions, 
comments, and queries which may occur 
to you as you read YOUR BOOKSHELF 
in Junior Arts and Activities each 
month. 


The amenities completed, we push 
into news and views of books and book- 
men (and women) as they pertain to 
teachers in the elementary grades. We 
should like to report that your editors 
attended the meeting of the Writers’ 
Conference held at Highland Park, 
Illinois—the meeting entitled “Writing 
for Children.” A number of writers of 
juvenile books exchanged views on their 
work and did a good deal to clarify the 
position of this type of writing in the 
field of child development. Rowena 
Bennett, whose poems have appeared in 
Junior Arts and Activities and in Activ- 
ities on Parade, as well as Lois Donald- 
son, Phyllis Whitney, and other promi- 
nent writers in the field were present. 

Your editor made the award to the 
winner of the Children’s Story Prize and 
we announce with some pride that the 
story, Surprise in the Storeroom, will 
appear in both editions of Activities on 
Parade for September. The writer, 
Barbara Farr Chinnock, has, we feel, 
done an excellent piece of work in por- 
traying life in Ohio during the first 
settlements. Even though she was limit- 
ed by the fact that the story must be 
short, she has given a vivid picture of 
pioneer adventure. 


Among the new books, none has so 
captured our interest as Stories of King 
Arthur by U. Waldo Cutler. This book 
for older boys and girls retains to a 
remarkable degree the flavor and feel- 
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ing of the medieval times which are so 
difficult for modern youngsters to ima- 
gine. The book is based on the Morte 
d’ Arthur by Malory. While the style of 
prose gives the impressions of medieval- 
ism, it is really very clear, definite, and 
concise for modern readers. 

Your reviewer has a strong passion 
for good and interesting illustration and 
in the present volume she is not disap- 
pointed. Besides being well drawn, the 
pictures are authentic. The artist, Eli- 
nore Blaisdell, who illustrated God’s 
Troubadour, has made an _ extensive 
study of medieval life—its costumes, 
customs, architecture, and other smaller 
details. These she reproduces faithfully 
with very definite charm and skill in 
Stories of King Arthur. 

Taken all in all, Stories of King 
Arthur is not only a book for older 
boys and girls to read, it is one which 
we read with a great deal of pleasure 
and which we believe our teacher- 
readers will enjoy also. 

(Thomas Y. Crowell Co. — 308 pp. — 
$2.00) 

Mary Jarman Nelson has written a 
little book for the pre-school, kinder- 
garten, or primary-grade child (depend- 
ing upon his previous experiences) 
called Fun With Music. As the author 
says, it is designed to be introduced 
when a child says: “Read me a story,” 
or “Sing me a song.” The book con- 
tains singing games, simple songs with 
little stories, pieces to play on impro- 
vised instruments such as glasses, bells, 
and so on. This is not to be regarded 
as a textbook or as anything else except 
a book to be enjoyed—one that a parent 
can read and play to his child. 

We doubt the value of this book for 
teaching purposes, but we do think it 
extremely fine for kindergarten and 
nursery school teachers to read, sing, 
and play to their charges. The little 
calling games may very well be the in- 
troduction concepts of pitch. 

The illustrations by Grace T. and 
Olive E. Barnett are amusing for chil- 
dren to see as they sing the little songs. 
(Albert Whitman & Co. — 48 pp. — 

$1.50) 

The Poodle and the Sheep by Mar- 


garet Wise Brown is the story of a little 
poodle dog who chased sheep. In fact, 
he chased them right into the water 
where the sheriff had to rescue them. The 
naughty poodle was caught, put in jail, 
and punished in a number of ways de- 
finitely insulting to little black poodles. 
However, the punishment cured him and 
thereafter the little black poodle was a 
good dog. 

This is a little summary of the story 
which is written for very young chil- 
dren. The adventures are interesting 
and we were fascinated by the illustra- 
tions (by Leonard Weisgard) until we 
realized that we were looking at them 
from an adult standpoint. They are 
very good; but no child looking at them 
would be able to identify a sheep after 
looking at the pictures. They are not 
definite enough. It is our thought that 
pictures for the very young child—the 
child whose ideas of life not immediate- 
ly surrounding him are very vague— 
must primarily depict graphically the 
idea being presented. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co. — 51 pp. — $1.50) 

For teachers of physical education in 
the elementary grades, we can think of 
no better book for ideas and methods 
of presentation than Creative Rhythms 
by Rhoda Reynolds Sutton. In this book 
the author presents creative rhythms— 
not dances exactly although some dance 
forms are natural outcomes — which 
correlate physical education and 
rhythms with the other subjects being 
studied. It attempts, we believe success- 
fully, to show that “experiences . 
vital to them . . . can be used as subject 
matter for dances.” 

To illustrate, when a group of chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades were 
studying about Egypt, they interpreted 
the Egyptians harvesting grain in one 
of their “creative rhythms.” The pri- 
mary children correlated rhythms with 
their study of colonial life and of 
George Washington. 

The fine thing about Creative 
Rhythms is that it relates actual experi- 
ences of a teacher and gives suggested 
methods for carrying out these experi- 
ences successfully. 


(A. S. Barnes & Co. — 98 pp.) 
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BICYCLES 


(Continued from page 30) 


the special machine for the future because it took a real 
athlete to mount one and time to learn to manipulate one. 

Inventors kept trying until some practical ideas began to 
form. During the “Gay Nineties” the bicycle fad was very 
popular. Until this time, the solid rubber tires and the steel rim 
had given bicycles the name of “bone-shakers” because they 
were so uncomfortable. It was in 1884, that the first “safety” 
bicycles were made (although they would not fit in with our 
idea of a Safety bicycle). However, more and more improve- 
ments were added. The tandem bicycle, on which two people 
could ride, became popular. 

Then came the coaster-brakes and the pneumatic tires. In 
1892, the ball-bearing was invented by an Englishman named 
Bonn. This invention did much to aid in the facility of the 
movement. 

When motorcars and motorcycles began to appear, bicycles 
were almost forgotten. However, the times changed; bicycles 
are now being used by young and old for business and 
pleasure. Even the tandem bicycle has returned to favor. It 
is now no trouble to rent a bicycle and take a ride for one or 
two or three hours, or even all day. 

That is why we must meet this situation in a more efficient 
manner. Children and older high school students want to ride 
their “bikes” to school, but they must be made to realize that 
there are certain rules they must follow, in order to keep out 
of the motorists’ way. 

‘On the other hand, it is not right to ride on the sidewalk 
and get into the pedestrians’ way. The bicyclist must be taught 
that, although he has a right to ride, if he persists in creating 
hazards for himself or for others he must have that right taken 
from him. 

It took a long, long time to perfect a bicycle that would fit 
the needs of the present generation; now everyone should work 
together to make it a vehicle of pleasure, rather than a mere 
traffic hazard. Each community will have to set up standards 
and rules of its own for the use of the bicycles. Let us know 


how you are meeting your own problems in your own 
community! 





WILLIAM TELL 


(Continued from page 36) 

“That I shall tell you,” replied her grandfather. “The deputy 
was so impressed with the valor of the Swiss and William 
Tell and with their love of freedom that he left the service 
of Gessler and became a Swiss citizen. He hopes he lived up 
to the trust and faith the Swiss put in him when they forgave 
him for what he had done and allowed him to bring his 
children and his grandchildren to enjoy the wonderful freedom 
of our beloved land. Because, you see, children, I was the 
deputy.” Grandfather looked solemnly at his grandchildren. 

“Oh, Grandpapa Fritz, we are so happy that you decided 
to live in Switzerland,” cried Johann, “We shouldn’t want to 
live anywhere else in the world. You’ve shown us how much 
we have to appreciate and be grateful for. Thank you for 
such a wonderful story.” 
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TEACHER-PLANS 
New and Original eas 


A series of 8 packets, each : 
ZS 








complete in itself, containing 
Blackboard Borders; Window 
Pictures; Posters; Health, Safe- 








ty, Character Building, Nature G e's een en 
Study, Handicraft Material and PLANS more help- 
Special Holiday Material. Saves ful than anything 
the teacher valuable time. else I have 


ed to. Please enter my 


Makes teaching more simple, order for next year. 


more efficient. Creates inter- 


MRS. C. P. McMILLAN 
ested pupils. NORTH CAROLINA 
TEACHER-PLANS .. 


. the newest ideas crowded into each packet 
- one of the most popular, useful, stimulating systems used with teaching, 
containing creative project material, activities, and ideas for the lower 
elementary grades. 


PLANNED AND PREPARED BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS to 
give your pupils the newest ideas. Every packet is chock-full of practical, 
creative, timely material, ideas, and activities that give each child the 
opportunity to participate. 

8 PACKETS—ONE FOR EACH MONTH—Ann Marie will send you one 
complete packet each month from September through April for only $2.93. 
You will get a large historical poster each month, (Fulton’s Steamboat in 
Sept., The Pony Express in Oct.); nature study poster; social science project; 
handicraft projects (Cloth Picture in Sept.); mal Window Pictures and 
Blackboard Borders, etc. Remember, each project consists of actual size 
material all ready for you to use. Complete instructions included. 
SPECIAL FEATURE — All pages of each project supplied at nominal 


cost, enabling teacher to give individual projects to each pupil. Saves 
duplicating. 


REE —If you will enclose remittance in full, you will 
F receive a special gift of Ann Marie’s material. 


$2.98 for full year’s service 


$1.00 for September and Octo- 
and free gift or 


ber only. 


Send me full-year’s service at $2.98. 
I shall remit on or before October 20th. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHO 


HANDS 


5932 NEWBURG AVENUE 
DEPT. 303, CHICAGO, ILL. 





NG THE FUN OF 
THINES ‘++ MAKING THINGS 




















Teachers give preference 
to BURGESS craft ideas 
and projects, because they 
provide the maximum in 
entertainment, PLUS edu- 
cation for pupils of all ages. 


No wonder BURGESS 
plans and materials... so 
easy to use, yet so com- 
pletely “right” in every 
detail, are “standard” in 
classrooms throughout 
America. 


FREE OUR BIG 


new colorful, beautifully 
illustrated catalog . . . more 
interesting than ever, yours 
for the asking. 


BURGESS 


Honda 


SUPPLIES | 









BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
190 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, lilinois 
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TEACHER'S CORNER 





NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to teach- 
ers. One dollar will be paid for each 
contribution accepted. Send your ideas 
and suggestions for this page to Teach- 
er’s Corner, Junior Arts and Activities. 

& 

OUR BIRD CLUB 
by 
ARLEVA DeLANY 
Bristow, Nebraska 

At the beginning of the school year 
our rural school organized a Bird Club. 
A meeting was held once a month. At 
the initial meeting we elected officers 
and planned our first month’s project. 
The aim of the club was to acquaint 
the members more fully with our bird 
friends. 

Some of the projects chosen last year 
were: construction of bird baths, feed 
trays, etc.; actual filling of the feed 
trays during the winter months; and 
making bird houses and also garden 
sticks with the shapes of birds. (Con- 
sult May 1939 Junior Arts and Activities 
for ideas for a bird study and the plans 
for making some of the projects men- 
tioned here.) 

Field trips were taken at different 
times of the year and the children 
learned to recognize many birds by 
their calls and nesting habits. These 
excursions were the inspiration for 
many class activities. Among these were 
scrapbooks with bird pictures, posters, 
and drawings. 

A bird club is an interesting activity 
which can be used during the entire 
school year. 

2 


VACATION EXPERIENCES 
by 
KATHRYN LAKE 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


During the first few weeks of school, 
before the pupils and teacher have real- 
ly become acquainted, it is often difficult 
to get the children to express them- 
selves freely. 

If the teacher asks for pictures or 
vacation experiences she sometimes feels 
that the responses are mechanical. 

To encourage expression and to create 
a friendly feeling I have followed the 
plan of making a vacation booklet cen- 
tered around some of the things which I 
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have done during the summer which 
appeal especially to children. In the 
booklet I included snapshots and 
sketches of events in which the boys and 
girls will be interested. 

Some of the topics were: I Visit a 
Farm, Going Swimming, and Our Little 
Pup With the Big Ears. At the end I 
suggested to the children that I had 
told something about my vacation and 
that now perhaps they would like to 
tell about theirs. The result was that 
the children started compiling their ex- 
periences, discussions were begun, and 
a friendly spirit prevailed. 

This takes a little time and thought 
but it is really fun and the results are 
well worth the effort involved. 

* 
THE HARMONICA BAND 
b 
LILA CANEY 
Dow, 


Iiincis 

A project from which the children 
in our rural school derive much pleas- 
ure is our harmonica band, organized 
by our music supervisor. Any child 
who can sing or hum a tune can play a 
harmonica. Each child is equipped with 
a harmonica and an instruction book. 

We copy each selection on the black- 
board and let it remain there until all 
have mastered and memorized it. It 
seems to me that the children keep bet- 
ter time and learn to play better in 
unison by using this method of attack. 
We often play our harmonicas in unison 
with the accompaniment of the piano or 
the phonograph. 

This is an inexpensive way to have 
good music in the rural school; in addi- 
tion, the children enjoy it very much. 
At the end of school when we have our 
Music and Art Festival all the children 
of the county participate. Since they 
all plav harmonicas, a very large har- 
monica band is formed and plays for 
their families and guests. The county 
music supervisor directs the band. 

2 

Many teachers have long realized 
that our advertisers are among their best 
friends because most of them render a 
real service. The material which they 
are anxious to send to interested teach- 
ers brings news of the latest ideas, 
projects, methods, and mediums. 

If your class is anxious to begin a 
pottery project, you will find an ad- 
vertisement for Seramo, a clay that can 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 
* 
The essence of knowledge is, 
having it, to apply it. 
—Confucius 











be fired into permanent pieces in your 
oven instead of in an expensive kiln. 
This clay has proved practical and very 
popular. Its cost is reasonable. 

Coralite beads are a new item first 
introduced on the West Coast last spring 
where they created a sensation. They 
are inexpensive and allow the children 
to create rings, bracelets, necklaces, leis, 
and lapel decorations. 

Leathercraft has always been consid- 
ered too expensive for the elementary 
grades but a quick look at some of the 
projects shown in the catalogs of the 
leading leather and handicraft com- 
panies will give many teachers a pleas- 
ant surprise. Simple leathercraft has 
proved to be the most lasting and pop- 
ular craft in the entire school program 
because articles are attractive, durable, 
and always usable. 

The catalogs offered by the reliable 
firms represented in our advertising 
columns are indeed a valuable addition 
to the alert teacher’s reference files. 

Art teachers and those who teach art 
along with their other subjects will find 
The Art Teacher by Pedro J. Lemos a 
book that they will want to know more 
about. 

Ann Marie’s Workshop publishes a 
teacher-plan, including special holiday 
ideas, in eight complete packets—one 
for each of eight months. This service 
is offered on a two-month’s-trial basis. 

In writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Junior Arts and Activities. If 
you are unable to find materials for 
special projects . . . write to us and we 
shall be glad to tell you where to get 
them. Address Buyers’ Service. 


Recently we have had a number of 
requests for more blackboard decora- 
tions. We wonder whether teachers are 
primarily interested in seasonal ma- 
terial or whether they like abstract de- 
signs. Also, we are not entirely certain 
that there is a sufficient demand for this 
type of art suggestion. Therefore, we 
shall appreciate any comments, sug- 
gestions, or ideas which our readers 
care to make regarding this subject. 

Of course, we are always anxious to 
have teachers tell us what material they 
would like to see in Junior Arts and 
Activities. 
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AND IT WILL HELP US 


IN OUR LESSONS!”’ 






Yes, Teacher, not only do the children like AC- 
TIVITIES ON PARADE, but it definitely puts new life, 
action, and interest into schoolwork because it is their 
book, designed for them. 


In addition to the activities, the project pages, and 
the work which correlates with regular class studies, 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE contains those puzzles, 
games, stories, etc., which delight every boy and girl. 
This automatically creates a deep interest in the study 
material in the book. 


ACTIVITIES ON PARADE was created to supply you 
with the necessary tool which will put new life into 
schoolwork. We saw the opportunity to serve you and 
your pupils in a way never before attempted. Its 
success can only be measured in the helpfulness 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE can be to you. 

Since the first issue of ACTIVITIES ON PARADE, it 
has been received with overwhelming enthusiasm— 
by teachers and children alike. Here is a typical letter 
from a teacher: , 


Dear Sirs: 
I cannot say too much for the pupils’ books. No 
teacher will know how much time is saved and how 


much interest is aroused in the pupils until she has 
tried them. Compliments have been numerous. 
Very truly yours, 
Pennsylvania teacher 
And here is a letter received from a pupil: 


Dear Editor: 


I am using your magazines and they have very 
pretty things in them. I have made some of the things 
and they turned out very well. 

I am in the fifth grade. Our class gets ACTIVITIES 
ON PARADE each month. I am very glad that our 
teacher sends for them. I just can’t get over how 
wonderful they are. 

Yours truly, 
Thelma Storms 
Ogdensburg, New Jersey 


These two letters are typical of the hundreds 
received. 

ACTIVITIES ON PARADE is for the pupils of the 
teacher who uses JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
because the activity and study materials are the same 
as those contained in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 


If you would prefer to have a copy to examine and show your pupils 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


After your pupils examine and use the books 
for one week, if they are not thrilled and happy 
and show a deeper interest in their work, and 
if you do not believe the use of the books will 
enable you to achieve a greater success with 
your class and save your time, effort, and money 
—you may return the unused portion of the 
books and the full cost will be refunded. Isn't 


before ordering, send 10c for a sample copy of either book—20c for both. 


State what grade you teach. 


ORDER TODAY TO INSURE EARLY DELIVERY 


ORDER FORM 





I 
| JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
| Please ship the SEPTEMBER “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE” which I have specified 








cost to them. The teacher pays only a few cents for 





























that offer fair enough? | below. 
| NE tnd vic ida aio tara ae a2aess Swe REAM ee Wau he eae PALRUR Lee WE SE eee keealetee en 
EACH BOOK gq PAGES AND THE: CHICAGO - PUBLIC: LIBRARY 
CONTAINS COVERS | aaey...... s+ MR. BL RBE. FI IIE aos secs ccc csceecesees 
Every working project page is | BOOKS QUANTITY AMOUNT 
PERFORATED 8c PER COPY BOOK 1 $ 
DS . cindcsivceanmeaensaapenaursens for Grades 1 to 4 | 
Book Ill eccocccceceeeseseneceoesooes for Grades 5 to 8 l SHIPPING CHARGES BOOK 2 = 
USE THE CLUB PLAN | For an order of 
Many teachers are happily using the class “club | 5 books or less—add 15¢ a $ 
plan.” \ 6 to 10 books—add 2c per book 
This enables them to supply their entire class with 11 to 20 books—add 1c per book 
individual copies of ACTIVITIES ON PARADE at no | 21 to 50 books—add 1c per book TOTAL |$ 
j Over 50 books—add %c per book 
I 


shipping. 


I enclose (] money order; [J check; [ stamps, for the total amount. 
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JUST OUT 
1941 EDITION 


FREE HANDBOOK 


Complete instructions for 
72 educational leathercraft 
projects. Many Just intro- 
duced. No tools for most 
items. From 5¢ up. No 
obligation. Send today. 





TEACHERS § 
For correct 





copy, be sure HORTONCRAFT 
te give grade 659 CAPITOL AVENUE 
you teach. HARTFORD CONN. 





BEFORE PRICES 
GO UP AGAIN 


START YOUR 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 
with a beautiful 


PERMO- 
BINDER 


Your copies of 
Junior Arts and 
Activities may 
easily be made 
into a beautiful, 
lasting refer- 
ence library. 





Permo-Binders are simple to use. No 
punching or marring of magazines 
necessary. A click, and your mag- 
azines are in—a twist, and they are 
out. 


When bound the Permo way, they 
will be invaluable to you and to 


your pupils. 
$175 


Smart Blue color, richly em- 
bossedingold. Binder holds 10 
copies. (A full year’s issue.) 


PER BINDER 

& 
Junior Arts and Activities 
740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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- JOHN PAUL JONES - 


FATHER OF THE AMERICAN NAVY 
Turn to page 4 for full-page portrait 


John Paul Jones was born in Scot- 
land July 6, 1747. His name was really 
John Paul; the Jones was added many 
years later when he became the heir 
of his brother’s foster father’s estate in 
Virginia. The benefactor’s name was 
Jones and both John Paul and his 
brother William assumed the name of 
Jones. 

Although John Paul Jones lived but 
45 years, his life was full and his ac- 
complishments many and important. 
When he was twelve years old, he went 
to sea and after six years, became a 
first mate. Then he obtained his own 
ship and engaged in trading between 
Jamaica and Africa. When his brother 
died, John Paul became owner of a 
large plantation in Virginia. To man- 
age it successfully he retired from ship- 
ping. 

After the battle of Lexington, John 
Paul Jones decided to do all he could 
to help the colonies win their independ- 
ence from Great Britain. The Conti- 
nental Congress appointed a naval com- 
mittee to see what could be done to 
provide the colonies with ships with 
which to harass the British. This com- 
mittee voted to invite John Paul Jones 
to give his opinion, advice, and informa- 
tion. 

In December, 1775, the Congress pub- 
lished the first national navy list. It 
created five captains, five first lieuten- 
ants (first among whom was John Paul 
Jones), and eight junior lieutenants. It 
was John Paul Jones, however, who first 
hoisted the flag aboard the Alfred, the 
first frigate of the American navy. 

In a short while John Paul Jones was 
commissioned a captain in the navy and 
during his first two years in the service 
of the colonies he performed many dar- 
ing exploits. Once he captured sixteen 
British vessels which, of course, were 
superior to those of the colonies. 

Presently, it was the opinion of the 
committee that Captain Jones would be 
much more valuable in an advisory c¢a- 
pacity since he was so well acquainted 
with the ability of American seamen 
and the superiority of the British ships. 
Therefore, he served with the Board of 
Advice to the Marine Committee during 
the first six months of 1777. His opin- 
ion was that, although the Americans 
could annoy the enemy by forays 
against the British ships off the North 
American coast, the colonies could do 
no real damage nor win any prestige 
for the cause until the navy ventured 


into European waters and successfully 
attacked the world’s mightiest sea force. 
This was a big order for the small Amer- 
ican fleet and the committee agreed that 
the only one who could successfully 
direct such a campaign was John Paul 
Jones. 

The Continental Congress, at the same 
time that it passed the resolution for 
the creation of a national flag, ap- 
pointed Captain Jones to command the 
Ranger. It was in this vessel that he 
set out for fresh exploits in European 
waters. The French fleet was the first 
to fire a salute to the Stars and Stripes, 
for by this time the American flag was 
waving over all the ships of the colonies. 

One of Jones’ most famous exploits 
was his victory over the Drake, a large 
British sloop-of-war. But far and away 
the most noted and most written about 
of all the adventures of John Paul Jones 
was his capture of the Serapis. At the 
time he was commanding Le Bon 
Homme Richard—named in honor of 
Benjamin Franklin — and with his 
flotilla was approached by the forty- 
four-gun British man-of-war Serapis. 
The battle raged fiercely for about four 
hours. Finally, Le Bon Homme Richard 
was sinking and the captain of the 
British ship wanted to know whether 
or not the Americans were ready to 
surrender. Captain Jones replied, “I 
have not yet begun to fight!” The 
Americans continued, finally boarding 
the British ship and forcing its sur- 
render. 

During the course of the war, John 
Paul Jones became famous in France 
and other European countries. At home 
he was honored by Congress which 
ordered a medal to be struck in his 
honor. The French government con- 
ferred upon him the Royal Order of 
Military Merit. 

After settling the very delicate diplo- 
matic matters of prize moneys to be re- 
ceived and distributed, John Paul Jones 
retired from active service in the Amer- 
ican navy. The country had been suc- 
cessful in its attempt to win independ- 
ence, and Jones turned his talents else- 
where. He accepted a commission from 
Catherine the Great of Russia to com- 
mand her naval force in the Black Sea, 
but he resigned in 1791. A year later, 
at the age of 45, John Paul Jones died 
in Paris. After a lapse of over one 
hundred years his body was returned to 
the United States. It now rests in a 
tomb at Annapolis. 
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SIGHT READING 
(Continued from page 13) 
the RIGHT is called ‘7’ (Ti). From 
the line or space on which that sharp is 
located, we count up and down to ‘One’ 
(Do). We shall have to be careful not 


‘to skip any lines or spaces, because 


then we should put Mr. One in his 
neighbor’s house.” 

As the teacher gives this rule, she 
illustrates it on the blackboard. At 
this time it is not necessary to explain 
or illustrate the application of the rule 
to keys other than that in the song. 
Such drill may be introduced at some 
later time. 

“Now we know where Mr. One lives. 
Look at your songs. Do you start sing- 
ing on ‘One’? How do you find the 
starting note when you know where 
‘One’ is?” 

If no one in the group knows, the 
teacher should put the starting note in 
the staff on the board and count down 
or up from the keynote. 

“Very well. Read the first staff to 
yourselves, using numbers. When you 
have finished, put your heads down on 
your desks.” 

If the group are backward or new to 
the system, the teacher may need to put 
the ladder on the board for reference 
as they read. (See October 1940 
Junior Arts and Activities for ladder.) 

“Books tall, backs straight, pointers 
ready to follow. We shall read the 
first staff together.” The teacher sounds 
the pitch on her pitch pipe. If the 
song does not begin on “One” or 
“Eight,” she sings down or up to the 
opening pitch, while the children follow 
her lead. 

If they do well, the teacher might tell 
them so and add, “I believe that you 
can sight-read two staves (or the rest of 
the song) before we sing.” 

If they do poorly, the teacher might 
say, “I don’t believe that this staff is 
too hard for us, do you? Review it 
quickly, then read the next staff very 
slowly and carefully. When we sing 
aloud, we shall sing both staves.” 

If possible, the class should sight- 


read the entire song in one class period. 
If the group works slowly, that may not 
be possible. No class should spend all 
the period on one problem such as this. 

It is evident from the above procedure 
that sight reading in the fourth grade 
involves a good deal of theory. For 
that reason, most of the theory in- 
troduced is presented as the need arises. 
Later it is isolated for drill. Children 
at this level are interested in drill for 
its own sake; but they need to realize 
that their learning has a purpose, that 
it is to be applied to some other activity. 

Most fourth grade groups will need 
to sight-read their songs with numbers 
or syllables, check their knowledge of 
the tune with “Loo” or some other 
neutral syllable, then sing the words. 

If the group progresses rapidly, it is 
possible for them to sight-read the en- 
tire song silently before singing it. 

If the class were accustomed to locat- 
ing similar phrases, a primary level 
activity, they will enjoy continuing the 
process. If the teacher believes that 
this comparison is new to her group, 
she might introduce it thus: “Music 
has tunes that repeat, just as fabric does. 
Do you see how the flowers in Betty’s 
dress and the stripes in George’s sweater 
are repeated all over the material? In 
music the repeated ideas are a little 
harder to find. You need to have very 
sharp eyes to do it. If you can find 
any phrases in this song that are just 
like the first one, you will save your- 
selves some work. There is no need 
to sight-read phrases that are already 
known.” . 

In most songs there will be such rep- 
etition. Sometimes children at this 
level have difficulty in explaining verb- 
ally the relationship which they observe. 
To assist them, the teacher might say, 
“Read the words that belong with the 
phrases which are alike. Then everyone 
will know where they are.” 

This device helps the backward pupil 
who probably will not discover by him- 
self where the repetition occurs. 

Most children enjoy hunting for such 
repetition and it trains them to observe 
similarities in musical form. 





OHIO 
(Continued from page 22) 
of Ohio is sketched on newsprint or 
wrapping paper, outlined with tempera 
paints or India ink, and mounted on a 
background of cardboard. At the right 
and left of the map are slots for posters 
which the individual children, or groups 
of children, will make. These tell the 
story of some phase of life and work in 
Ohio. They should either be painted 


on heavy paper or mounted on heavy 


paper. Around the bottom of the map, 
on the background, are small sketches 
of scenes, historic, industrial, geograph- 
ical, which are joined to the map by 
means of ribbons. Each child should 
be asked to explain his posters as he 
shows them in the slots. 

Also, individual notes, illustrated 
with original sketches by the children, 
should be bound into a finished note- 
book and covered with sturdy paper. 









-. CAN BE FIRED 
Inv AN ORDINARY 
EITCHEN oOvEN 
jd your students can make lovely, permanent 
) pottery easily and we yet o your own 
—, fring in kitchen 2 ome (15 min. at 250°). 
like clay—may be waterproofed and decorated w 
SERAMO E ENAMEL. 6 colors, red, yellow, Blue, 
green, black, white, { oz. bottles, i5¢ each. 


Write for Free Encyclopedia of 
Arts Materials, listing 7000 items 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








INDIAN library, pictures, katchinas, plays, 
dances, FIFTY new Indian handicraft manuals, 
EVERYTHING needed for teaching about 
Indians. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue. 


GEORGE R. MOMYER 


INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
928 Cajon Street, Redlands, California 




















MORGAN-DILLON 
Announces 


HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


Produced by a 
NEW IMPROVED PROCESS 


An entirely new printing technique plus new 
workbook material makes obsolete all pre- 
vious catalogs issued by Morgan-Dillon Com- 
pany. For the latest Hectograph material 
send for NEW Catalog today! 


HECTOGRAPH 
DUPLICATING SEAT WORK 


A.B.C. Pre-Primer $1 
Reading Books: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Grades 
(pectin grate) Bach... .ccvecsccccccecces J 
Phonics & Reading Book (1A-2B level)....... $1.00 
Arithmetic: Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th grades 
(Specify grade wanted) Eac 
ds—Combination Unit (Add., 
| Ee errr $1.25 
Language Drills: 3rd, 4th, 5th or 6th grades 
pecify grade wanted) Each............. R 
First Lessons in Written Language (2nd or 3rd 
grade level) 











NATURE UNITS 


Birds & Flowers (2nd or 3rd grade combined) $1.00 
Common Birds & Garden Flowers (4th-Sth 

SE kas ccc aacccdensavamacsaenad aed 25 
My Bird Book (All FO gene 50 common birds.$1.25 
My Flower Book (. grades) 40 garden 


SEE: | dnkccuaviwcunnecd se xbalamengue ieee $1.25 
Busy Bees & Industrious Ants (3rd4th 

SEE nbd cndtdmniedcinnbnnweaksesaene 1.00 
Water Life Miracles (Sth grade)............. 00 


$1. 
Plant Puzzles (6th-7th grades combined)..... $1.00 
¢ MANY OTHER SUBJECTS °* 


Stamps or cash must accompany any order 
for less than $1.00. Postage added on 
credit order. Unconditionally guaranteed 
—may be returned for refund! 


Catalog on Request 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


5154 N. Clark St., Dept. J, Chicago, Ill. 
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Teachers—the Popularity of these 
BUILD-UP PANEL POSTERS 


have proved their value in individual classwork 


Give your pupils the EXPERIENCE of constructing a panel 
poster and they will REMEMBER that panel poster and 
what it represents. Because they have had a part in 









































A Panel from American Indian Picture Posters 


AMERICAN INDIAN 

This set includes four panels depicting 
Indians of various tribes engaged in 
typical occupations. The background of 
each shows the natural environment of 
the Indians. 

No. 1 The Algonquin Indians. 

No. 2 The Sioux Indians. 

No. 3 The Navajo Indians. 

No. 4 The Pueblo Indians. 


Set No. 700. Price 50 cents 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 

: PICTURE 
POSTERS 
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LAND TRANSPORTATION 

New and original posters depicting in 
four panels a panorama of the progress 
of land transportation. 


PICTURE No. 1 


_ POSTERS 


Modes of Transportation from Pre- 
historic Times to the 17th Century. 
Travel in the 18th Century. 
Transportation in the 19th Cen- 
tury. 

20th Century Transportation, In- 
cluding Automobiles and Stream- 
line Trains. 


Set No. 706. Price 50 cents 


No. 2 
No. 3 


No. 4 





AIR AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 

Covers the development of water and 
air transportation from the earliest times 
to the present. 


No. 1 Sailing Ships from 1000 A. D. to 
1800. 


No. 2 Steamships from 1800 to the 


Present. 
No. 3 Early Aviation from 1783 to 1910. 
No. 4 Aviation from 1927 to the present. 


Set No. 707. Price 50 cents 


ESKIMO 

Four beautiful panels showing the 
Eskimos at various occupations during the 
summer and winter months. The subjects 
include: 


ESKIMO 
PICTURE 
POSTERS 


IN cL No. 1 Summer in Eskimo Land. 
BUILD U No. 2 Winter in Eskimo Land. 
. 3 Hunting the Seal. 
. 4 Arctic Sunset. 


Set No. 708. Price 50 cents 





JUNIOR ARTS and ACTIVITIES 


740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
48 


building it, their interest in that panel poster can be 
extended to every classroom study in which the poster 
is used. 


Here are seven popular subjects that will give interest and 
motivation to your classroom work. Each set contains 
four background panels printed on sheets of heavy con- 
struction paper 12 x 36 inches. Brightly colored poster 
papers, already printed for cutting and pasting on the 
background, are supplied. The designs are simple and 
each piece is keyed for guidance. Full instructions for 
cutting and mounting are furnished. The complete panels 
show colorful, authentic scenes which provide decorations 
for the classroom during the time the unit is carried on, 
or during a holiday period. 


DUTCH 

Four panels showing Holland landscapes 
and homes. The subjects include: 

No. 1 Winter in Holland. 

No. 2 Inside of a Dutch Home. 

No. 3 Dutch Tulip Fields. 

No. 4 Market Day in Holland. 


Set No. 709. Price 50 cents 


» DUTCH 
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JAPANESE 


Four posters for the Japan unit. When 
built up, they show in attractive colors: 


No. 1 A Japanese Garden. 

No. 2 A Visit to a Japanese Home. 
No. 3 Street Scene in Japan. 

No. 4 Rice Fields in Japan. 


Set No. 710. Price 50 cents 


DESERT LIFE DESERT LIFE 
Contents: { oseate PICTURE 
No. 1 At Home in the Desert. ny per “POSTERS 
No. 2 Caravan at Sunset. wy 
No. 3 Oasis Scene. 4 

} 


No. 4 Streets of Cairo. p T 
f 
4 


Set No. 711. Price 50 cents 
USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 








JUNIOR ARTS and ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush St., Chicago, III. 
I am enclosing $ 
Build-Up Panel Posters: 
Set No. 700 
Set No. 706 
Set No. 707 


for the following 


Set No. 708 
Set No. 709 
Set No. 710 


NAME ..... 
STREET 


ELLA FLAGG YOUNG hUOM 


ary .. 








